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LOWELL FACTORIES. 

Lowell, in the rapidity of its growth and the 
extent of its manufactures, stands unrivalled in 
the United States, and well deserves the appella- 
tion of the Manchester of America. The build- 
ings, which our artist has sketched for as below, 
are called the Boott Cotton Mills; they consist 
of five mills, the remaining two are exactly the 
same as the two in the front of the picture. The 
two mills in front are used for the purpose of 
carding the cotton, spinning it into yarn, form- 
ing the thread, and weaving it into cloth. The 
building in the rear is joined to the buildings in 


front by means of small suspension bridges. It 
is used almost entirely for spinning the cloth. 
There are in this building about 900 looms—all 
attended by girls; one girl has the superintend- 
ence of four looms ; each loom will weave about 
twenty-five yards per day. There are employed 
in these mills about 1200 operatives, of which 
the greater part are girls. A high brick wall en- 
closes the works. The grounds within are laid 
out in grass plats, and ornamented by a number 
of trees. There are connected with the mills 
other workshops, for preparing the smaller pieces 
of machinery required in the mills, manufactur- 


ing starch, storing cotton, etc. The town of 
Lowell was incorporated by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1826, and was chartered as a 
city in 1836, It lies on the south side of Merri- 
mac River, below Pawtucket Falls, at the junc- 
tion of Concord River with the Merrimac; and 
it possesses a great amount of water-power, easi- 
ly available. This is produced by a canal, 60 
feet wide, 8 feet deep, and 1 1-2 miles long, com- 
mencing at the head of Pawtucket Falls, and 
extending to Concord River. By locks at its 
outlet into Concord River, it forms a boatable 
passage round the falls of the Merrimac. From 


VIEW OF THE BOOTT COTTOX MILLS, AT LOWELL, MASS, 


the main canal, the water is carried by lateral 
canals to mills and manufactories where it is - 
needed, and is discharged either into Merrimac 
or Concord River. The entire fall is 31 feet. 
Visitors will be agreeably impressed with the 
neat and respectable appearance of the opera- 
tives of this industrious city; and equally so 
with their moral condition. One-third of the 
entire population of the city is connected with 
the Sunday-schools established by the various 
religious societies ; and there is less intemperance 
and crime than in most other places of its size in 
New England. 
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CHAPTER 


Isadore struggled with the potent agent which 
held her in its iron grasp; she cried out with 
horror, but could not form the voice into words. 

“ Your mind is active,” resumed Hardwick. 
“ You lose not a syllable of what I say. and read 
with unerring certainty my purpose. Bat that 
horrible nightmare produced by the drug is not 
broken ; it holds you fast in its pitiless grasp.” 

Hardwick advanced and touched her arm. 

“The heart beats as usual,” he continued. 
“ Your cheek has the bright flush of health. No 
functions are disturbed save that of volition. 
The hand of death is not apparent in the phe- 
nomena. After the lapse of a certain period, 
you will recover. But how will you recover? 
I will tell you. Not as Isadore of Danalstein, 
but as the bride of Henry of Hardwick. A priest 
awaits my signal at the door.” 

Isadore’s mind was indeed active. She com- 
prehended the extent of her misfortunes at a 
single thought. She needed not to be told that 
she was in the power of Hardwick. That a 
marriage ceremony could be hurriedly gone 
through with, there could be no doubt. Whether 
it would be binding, she did not so well know, 
but believed that it would. In her mind, to be 
the wife of such a man, was to be the most mis- 
erable of beings. She had hitherto mistaken the 
character of her cousin; now she saw and knew 
him as he was, and was shocked at his perfidy. 


“ Revenge is sweet to the mind that has been 
wronged and slighted,” he added. “ This, to me, 
is a moment of triumph; but do not imagine for 
a moment, even now, as unworthy as I may ap- 
pear to you in this character, that I do not re- 
gret the necessity that compels me to such a 
step as this. Ido most deeply regret that you 
do not and never have loved me. I was ready 
to bow, and did bow and do homage to your 
beauty; but I was humbled and maddened by 
an ungracious repulse. I] have sought a remedy 
—the only one, as it appears to me, in my 
power.” 

Hardwick paused and threw off the mask 
which had hitherto concealed his features. 

“There is no further need of this,” he said. 
“You understand me now, with or without a 
mask.” He drew his watch from his pocket and 
held it up with the dial towards Isadore. She 
saw it plainly with the hands indicating the hours 
and minutes. 

“ The time approaches,” he continued. “ When 
the hour hand reaches the next figure, a solemn 
ceremony will have been said, and you will have 
become-my wife. When the proper words have 
once passed the lips of the holy man, they can- 
not be annulled. But shudder not; will it then 
be so terrible a thing to be the bride of one of 
noble birth, and who loves you devotedly ?” 


Hardwick ceased speaking and struck twice 
upon the floor with his feet. The door was 
thrown open, and 4 pricst entered. . 

“ Where,” thought Isadore, “ is that benevolent 
Being who protects the unfortunate, who rights 
the wronged, who watches with more than fa- 
therly care over the innocent ?” 

There came no response from within or with- 
out. Unmitigated horror reigned supreme in 
the whirling chaos of thoughts that swept — 
her brain. 


“CHAPTER IX. 


THE MEETING—RAY MOND. 


We left Joseph Abershaw upon the road in 
search of Cora. To him it was an unwelcome 


mission. He had often observed the young girl 
since Hepsey Herne had been among them, 
Although she had been shrewd enough to dis- 
guise, in some measure, her hatred for Cora, her 
harshness had not escaped the prying eye of 
Abershaw. He perceived that the maiden was 
cruelly treated, and pitied her. Hepsey had be- 
longed to his clan about two years, having left 
her own on account of some. difficulty with cer- 
tain of her people, who had, as she affirmed, vio- 
lated the laws of the Callees. 

Joseph Abershaw, though a gipsy, was not 
without human feeling. He was frank and im- 
pulsive, and when the laws by which he was gov- 
erned are considered, not without a liberal share 
of generosity and manliness. If he thought of 
Cora, as he rode on, it was to commiserate her 
misfortunes; bat if the truth must be told, his 
thoughts were more deeply occupied with anoth- 
er, and that was Isadore of Dunalstein. He 
loved her. Her dark, dreamy beauty had won 
his heart. Her pride and decision of character, 
instead of discouraging him, rather served to 
stimulate his passion. Joseph Abershaw knew 
well the distance between himself and the object 
of his adoration. The high wall—the apparently 
insurmountable barrier which different habits 
and associations had built up between them, was 
something fully understood by him. Yet a strange 
fascination urged him on, and made him declare 
his bold passion. 

The reader already knows how he was re- 
ceived. She treated him with that haughty cold- 
ness which he had expected to receive. He had 
sense enough to perceive that his was a hopeless 
passion—so far as human judgment was able to 
determine—yet he did not strive to check its 
growth. Her fair image was enshrined among 
the cherished things of memory, and he bowed 
down to it daily. 

As he rode on he met an acquaintance upon 
the road, who informed him of her unaccount- 
able disappearance. His suspicions immediately 
fell upon Hardwick. He had long known of his 
hopes in that direction, and had reason to sup- 
pose that he had met with a repulse. He had 
observed the man, and formed a very correct 
estimate of his character. 

He resumed his way more thoughtful than 
ever. He was not long in concluding what course 
to pursue. He resolved to join in the search 
and never falter in his design until he had found 
Isadore, and unravelled the mystery. Hepsey 
Herne, his people and Cora were, for the time, 
forgotten. While revolving the subject in his 
mind, he rode on, scarcely knowing whither. 

At length he dismounted, and was holding his 
horse by the bridle, irresolute in regard to-what 
direction to take, when the meeting with Cora 
took place. The terror of the fair maiden filled 
him with pity, and her lonely and friendless 
situation penetrated: him to theheart. He raised 
her gently from the earth, and as soon as con- 
sciousness returned, endeavored to whisper some 
words of comfort, and assuage her fears. 

“TI cannot go back !” she exclaimed, painfully 
agitated. “I would rather die than return.” 

“ Why do you so much fear her?” asked Ab- 
ershaw, soothingly. 

“ Look, and let that be your answer,” she re- 
plied, partially removing her cloak. 

“You have been inhumanly treated,” said Ab- 
ershaw, much surprised at what he beheld. “I 
knew that she was a hard-hearted woman; but I 
did not know she had so much of the demon 


about her. Have you always led such a life as 
this?” 


“Ever sinee I wasa child. O, I have been 
very Wretched,” she rejoined. 

“You are too delicate and fair to be thus 
used. I have often remarked your sad and down- 
cast looks, but, believe me, I did not know you 
were made so miserable by Hepsey Herne. I 
am not cruel, and I would have interfered to 
protect you from such brutality,” added Aber- 
shaw, kindly, 

“Then you were not searching for me ?” 

“T cannot deny it.” 

“ But you will not insist on my returning ?” 

“Comfort yourself! I will not. You are now 
a young woman, and of an age to choose for 
yourself.” 

“I thank you very much; I will not cease to 
remember jour kindness.” 

“ But what will you do? How will you live, 
and where? Your form is delicate, and would 
sink beneath continued exertion. You are hand- 
some, also ; and who will protect you from in- 
sult ?” said Abershaw. 

“ Jack Lynd,” answered Cora; “says he will 
care for me and be my friend.” 

“T know him—rather a fighting character.” 

“ He has strange ways, but he is good at heart.” 

“ And do you love this Jack Lynd, Cora?” 

“Not in the sense you mean,” replied the 
maiden, blushing. “He says he will be to me 
as a brother.” 

“T did not ask the question from idle curi- 
osity,” added Joseph, “ but from a desire to serve 
you. I perceive, in you, a being of purity, 
timidity and beauty. 1t were shame for you to 
wander without a home or a friend, when I have 
the means of aiding you.” 

The handsome face of Abershaw lighted up as 
he spoke. Cora felt that heretofore she had been 
a stranger to his trae character. 

“Such words sound strange to my ears,” said 
Cora. “The sweet music of human kindness 
has seldom been heard by me. I had the good 
fortune to learn to read; and I have read of 
those, in old books, who had hearts to pity the 
unfortunate, and eyes to weep for others’ woes; 
but in my short and painful pilgrimage I have 
not met them. Though there are many beauti- 
ful things in nature, the earth has been but a 
dreary abiding place. I love, it may be, the 
songs of birds, the sight of green fields, forests, 
and quiet dingles ; but at heart I am no gipsy.” 

“ Neither are you in complexion,” responded 
Abershaw, earnestly. “That mild sweet face 
lacks the swarthiness of the gipsy, as well as the 
wildness. You dwell in a world unknown to the 
daughters of our people ; and it is possible, fair 
Cora, that my own thoughts have, at times, pene- 


trated to the region in which you find the ele-- 


ments of your life.” 

“The Rommany are not wont to talk thus,” 
she rejoined, quickly. “I am glad we have met ; 
for now I know there are those among us who 
have redeeming qualities. Pass on your way. 
Leave me to care fur myself. I will await near 
this spot the return of Jack Lynd. 1 think I 
may safely confide in him. He is rough, but 
kind; impulsive, but generous.” 

“You persuade so eloquently that I yield, 
though it seems ungallant to leave you here and 
alone. But it may be better thus; better, at all 
events, than to deliver you into the hands of 
Hepsey Herne. Farewell for the present, Cora. 
I will be sure to interest myself in your fortunes. 
Isadore of Dunalstein has disappeared mysteri- 
ously, and I go to join in the search which is 
being made for her.” 

Joseph Abershaw waved his hand gracefully 
to Cora, sprang to the saddle, gave his impatient 
horse the rein, and was soon out of her sight. 

An bour later he fell in with Hardwick and 
Dunalstein; a meeting which was destined to 
have much influence upon his subsequent life. 
As he approached them at a dashing speed, he 
heard Hardwick address a few words to Dunal- 
stein, when the latter regarded him with an ex- 
pression by no means friendly. Abershaw would 
have passed on, but Dunalstein motioned him 
to stop 

You ave she of the trampers ?” said the lat- 
ter, haughtily. 

“Tam what you see,” 
ing politely. 

“J understand,” resumed Dunalstein, “that 
you have presumed to address my daughter dur- 
ing her walks. What chastisement do you im- 


answered Joseph, bow- 


agine your impertinence merits?” 

“TI have spoken to Isadore of Dunalstein ; but 
I never accosted her rudely. Far be it from me, 
your lordship, to insult one so fair. The tongue 
that told you I was impertinent spoke falsely,” 
rejoined Abershaw. 


“ Your presumption is great,” replied Dunal- 
stein, “and deserves to be punished. I have sus- 
picions that you know more than you should of 
my daughter’s disappearance. Should these con- 
jectures prove correct, you will have ample cause 
to regret that you ever dared to brave the ven- 
geance of a Danalstein.” 

“ You are wrong,” said Abershaw. “I boldly 
avow that I am innocent. I would sooner have 
severed my right hand from the arm, than have 
perpetrated such an outrage. Not that] fearthe 
fury of a Dunalstein, or of the whole world ; but 
that I respect her.” 

“Do not bandy words with the insolent varlet,” 
said Hardwick. 

“T had no hopes in that quarter, but the lord 
of Hardwick had,’ replied the gipsy, “and was 
doomed to disappointment—a disappointment 
which he bitterly felt. Who knows but he can 
tell us something of the fate of the young lady ?” 

“We demean ourselves by talking with this 
fellow,” rejoined Hardwick, biting his lips with 
vexation. 

“ True,” said Dunalstein ; “ we gain nothing.” 
Then turning to Joseph he added, “ Fellow, you 
will be watched. If you are guilty of this out- 
rage, you shall not escape the whip of justice.” 

“ Watch the lord of Hardwick, and not me,” 
answered Joseph. firmly. 

“Insult; nothing but insult!” muttered Hard- 
wick, as the two rode away. “ He should be 
shut up in the darkest keep of the castle, and 
torture should wring from his false tongue what 
now remains untold.” 

Dunalstein made some réply which Abershaw 
could not hear. 

The latter did not return to the encampment 
at Forest Hill, but passed the night at a deserted 
hut. . On the following day he fell in with a man 
mounted upon a large black horse. It was Ray- 
mond. He scrutinized Joseph closely, and ad- 
dressed him with that perfect sang fioid which 
had characterized him on another occasion. 

“ A pleasant day to you, my friend. That is 
a fine horse you are riding.” 

“ The day is good enough, and a horse is 
paid for,” segues Abershaw. 

“Just so,” said Raymond. 
this vicinity ?” 

“I do now, certainly. You are probably 
from—” 

“ No where in particular,” added the other. 

Joseph bit his lip and was a little confused. 

“ May I ask what particular branch of industry 
you pursue?” continued Raymond. 

“Tam a gentleman at large,” said Joseph. 
“ You are doubtless journeying to—” 

“No where in particular,” rejoined Raymond, 
with a polite bow. 

“ You are a stranger in these parts, perhaps ?” 
resumed Abershaw, determined not to be re- 
pulsed. “What is your calling, if I may be so 
bold ¢” 

“T do a little in this line,” rejoined Raymond, 
in a stern voice, drawing a pistol and levelling 
it at Abershaw’s head. “Your money, or your 


“Do you live in 


‘life !” 


“ An excellent joke,” said Joseph, with a sneer. 

“No trifling!” exclaimed Raymond. “ Pro- 
duce whatever valuables you have, without loss 
of time. Be lively, or I will tamble you into the 
nearest ditch, a mere carcase without life.” 

“T have but little about me,” rejoined Joseph, 
calmly. “If you are hungry, I will lend you a 
shilling to get some dinner and a pot of ale” 

“I like to do ‘things in a gentlemanly and 
agreeable manner,” added Raymond, emphati- 
cally; “but I expect the same courtesy from 
others. For the last time—your money !” 


“ You have me at an advantage,” said Aber- 
shaw. “I cannot well evade your demands. 
But methinks it is beneath one of your seeming 
to rob the poor. Go to the rich-and powerful. 
Where you get copper pieces from those like 
me, you would get gold from them.” 

“Is this all you have?’ asked the highway- 
man, weighing Joseph’s purse in his hand. 

“ All,” he replied. 

“It will not pay for the trouble ; keep it.” said 
Raymond, tossing back the purse. “I do not 
levy contributions on such as you; ’tis not my 
trade to take from the needy. I scorn such 
meanness.” 

“We of the Rommany are not wont to be 
overburdened with cash,” replied Joseph, with a 
smile. 

The robber started, looked earnestly at the 
young man, and said slowly : 

“ And so you are one of them. I see that it is 
80; swarthy, athletic, fearless and handsome. 
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If you were not a gipsy, you would be irresis.i- 
ble, among women.” 

Joseph acknowledged the compliment with a 
smile and a slight inclination of the head. 

“ [ dare say that we shall know more of each 
other,” added Raymond. “The stirring events 
of-life which keep us always in motion, will 
doubtless throw us together at some time and 
place.” 

“ Where are you to be found ?” asked Joseph, 
his curiosity excited. 

The highwayman looked pleasantly at the 
questioner, shook his gloved hand playfully, 
smiled, and said in a soft voice, touching his 
horse lightly with the spur as he spoke: 

“ No where in particular.” , 

Before Joseph had time to form a suitable an- 
swer for a reply so indefinite, the horseman was 
leaping ditches and hedges with reckless daring. 


CHAPTER X. 


CLIFTON—THE PURSE—THE ESCAPE—THE COT- 
TAGE. 


A xicat and a day has elapsed since we left 
Cora. After parting with Abershaw, she had 
proceeded some distance in the same direction ; 
but in attempting to retrace her way to the ab- 
bey, she had become bewildered, and tried in 
vain to find it. The night coming on greatly 
increased the difficulties under which she was 
laboring. After walking along time and getting 
very tired and dispirited, she was fortunate 
enough to find a hut which was tenantless, hav- 
ing been abandoned by its former occupants, 
doubtless for some good reason. 

In this lonely dwelling she passed the night. 
Early in the morning she resumed her wander- 
ings. But she had deviated so much from the 
proper direction that she had no correct idea of 
the locality of the abbey, and trusted to chance 
only, for success. We will not attempt to follow 
the friendless maiden in her devious windings. 
It was evident that all her efforts had been mis- 
directed. No familiar objects met her eyes, no 
land-mark appeared to guide her steps; the dark- 
ened walls of the abbey did not greet her sight. 

“What will Jack think?’ she asked herself 
many times. “ Ah, he will accuse me of ingrati- 
tude, and no longer feel a friendly interest in my 
misfortunes.” Reflections of this nature dis- 
tressed Cora beyond description. To a heart 
like hers, ingratitude appeared the blackest of 
sins. Cora’s limbs grew weary, and hunger be- 
came imperious in its demands. The sun was 
sinking in the western hemisphere; his beams, 
as they fell obliquely upon the branches of the 
trees, told her how fast time had sped, and how 
near the darksome night was. 

She had seen but few persons during the day, 
and ventured to make no inquiries. She now 
saw a man approaching on horseback, and re- 
solved to ask him the way to the ruined abbey, 
and how far it might be. She regarded the horse- 
man with considerable curiosity as he drew near, 
That he was superbly mounted, was apparent at 
the first glance. The beast that bore him was 
of the very largest description, with neck nobly 
arched, skin glossy black, limbs smooth, and 
formed with strict regard to both beauty and 
strength. The rider, so far as face and figure were 
concerned, was worthy to mount such a steed. 
He sat in the saddle with grace and ease. As 
he approached, Cora observed that he drew his 
hat over his face as much as possible, as if he 
were not anxious to be closely scrutinized. He 
reined up of his own accord when he had reached 
the spot where Cora stood. 

“There is a certain ruined abbey,” said our 
heroine, lifting her eyes timidly towards the 
stranger's face, “ that I am anxious to find. Will 
you be so good as to direct me towards it, if you 
have any knowledge of the locality ¢” 

The horseman gazed earnestly at the fair in- 
quirer, and she was obliged to repeat the question 
before he seemed to hear. 

“ A monastery in ruins; there is such a place, 
but it is a long way from here,” he replied, cour- 
teously, but without withdrawing his eyes from 
Cora’s person. . 

“ Beg your pardon, miss,” he added, immedi- 
ately. “You are—” 

“ A simple country maiden,” interrupted Cora, 
quickly. “In what direction am I to go, sir?” 
she asked, 

“No one is with you?” said the horseman, 
without heeding her question. 

“No one,” answered Cora, hesitatingly. 

“Excuse me, but you are dressed in gipsy 
style?” 


“Yes sir,” stammered Cora, coloring very 
much. 

“ Poor, friendless, dispirited, sometimes wish- 
ing for death,” continued the horseman, in tones 
that thrilled to the heart. 

“ Alas! unfortunately too true!” responded 


Cora. 

* Reared with those whose habits you despise, 
timid, shrinking, miserable, abused, beaten, you 
yet bear upon your delicate person the marks of 
pitiless cruelty,” added the stranger, in tones par- 
taking of the sweetness of woman's voice, when 
she speaks kindly and softly. 

“You indeed know me, but I am sure you 
will pity me,” she exclaimed. 

“Flying from the savage barbarity ot a sorcer- 
ess; ranning from shame, degradation and ruin ; 
wandering you know not where; going forward 
in fear ; looking back with terror; shunning hu- 
man forms and faces; starting and turning pale 


' at every,sound,” said the unknown. 


“That is the picture of my own heart, laid 
open before you !” cried Cora. 

The horseman bent forward to speak again, 
but he was interrupted by the sound of horses’ 
feet rapidly approaching. He cast a hurried 
glance around him, and laid his hand upon a 
pistol, whose silver mountings glistened in the 


holsters. 
“T am pursued!” he exclaimed. “Go on in 


that direction, and I will endeavor to see you 
again after I have baffled the bloodthirsty hounds 
that are on my track. Take this, and secrete it 
about your person.” 

The unknown threw a heavy purse at Cora’s 
feet. “Keep it,” he added; “it will make you 
comfortable.” 

“ By what name may I know you, and think 
of you?” asked Cora, eagerly. 

“By any name; Clifton will do; let it be 
Clifion. Ha! they come. I must away.” 

While he was yet speaking, four dragoons, 
with their heavy swords rattling at their sides, 
came suddenly in sight. 

“ Surrender, or we fire !” shouted the foremost, 
cocking a large horse-pistol. 

Clifton struck the spurs deep into the flanks 
of his steed. He snorted with pain and rage, 
reared, plunged, and then shot forward with 
matchless speed. The troopers discharged their 
pistols, and Cora heard the balls whistling 
through the air on the track of the flying horse- 


man. 

“Give it to him, men!” cried the leader 
“Shoot him down! Give him no quarter !” 

Paff! paff! went the pistols, but still Clifton 
sat firm in his saddle. On his right were high 
hedges, walls, and deep ditches, and he reined 
his horse in that direction. 

“ He is lost,” thought Cora. “ His horse can- 
not clear those hedges, and they will take him.” 
She clasped her hands and watched his course 
with breathless interest. He neared the barriers ; 
the dragoons pressed forward and drew their 
swords. Cora trembled in every limb. Clifton 
turned partly in his saddle, waved his hand in 
adieu to his pursuers ; his mighty steed gathered 
up all his power, and with a tremendous bound 
cleared a hedge of great height and width, and 
came down upon the other side with a force that 
made the ground shake. He made no pause, 
and a dozen yards further on, leaped a hedge 
and a ditch together. 

The dragoons stopped, baffled at the first ob- 
stacle. Not one of them dared attempt the feat, 
and with oaths and curses they turned their 
horses’ heads to go round, each feeling the utter 
hopelessness of the pursuit. ° 

This scene passed so quickly, and was so 
strange and startling, that Cora stood transfixed 
with surprise, and disposed to doubt the reality 
of alt she had ‘seen. When she had recovered, 
in some degree, her self-possession, she started 
to leave the spot; but immediately remembered 


that the purse was lying where Clifton had. 


thrown it. She returned, took it from the ground, 
and was astonished at finding it so heavy. 

She asked herself what she should do with so 
much money, or whether she ought to accept it, 
or had any right to it. But the mysterious giver 
was gone, and she could not return it if she de- 
sired. She therefore secreted it as well as she 
was able, about her person, wondering how the 
stranger had obtained it; whether he came hon- 
estly by it, and why the troopers pursued him. 
Earnestly hoping that he might escape, she re- 
newed her wanderings in the direction indicated 
by him. It puzzled her mych that one profess- 
ing to be her mother should treat her with un- 
ceasing cruelty, while total strangers should 
befriend her. 


For the last half hour dark clouds had been 
gathering in the heavens, and now the rain began 
to fall, gently at first, but more copiously by de- 
grees, until it came down in torrents. To com- 
plete the misfortunes of Cora, the sun went 
down, and a very dark night sat in. She was in 
a part of the country unknown to her, and the 
road which she had taken led through a wide 
forest. Dreary prospect! Unwelcome situa- 
tion! But where should she seek shelter? where 
fly fur relief? Hunger and weariness combined 
to render her more unfortunate. She resolved 
to seek shelter at the nearest cottage, and so 
went furward on her lonely way. 


The darkness grew more thick and impenetra- 
ble, and the rain fell faster. Cora’s courage gave 
way; she thought she could go no farther, and 
resting against a tree, hoped that the spreading 
branches would protect her, in some measure. 
While she stood thus, feeling very wretched, she 
saw the faint glimmerings of alight in the dis- 
tance. She gathered all her energies for a final 
effort. The welcome beacon revived her expir- 
ing hopes, and she advanced with new vigor. 
How cheerful and encouraging the light looked, 
and how she struggled to reach it. She suc- 
ceeded, and stood near the gate of a tidy cottage 
with a neat fence. She pushed open the gate, 
entered the yard tottered to the door, and fell 
fainting upon the threshold. A man with a be- 
nevolent countenance heard the sound, came 
out, discovered her lying there, lifted her up, 
carried her in, and laid her gently upon a couch- 
Immediately there was much bustle and stir in 
the cottage. A woman of about the same age, 
who was the man’s wife, came and assisted him 
in restoring Cora; and presently two interesting 
girls made their appearance, who manifested the 
same kindness. 

“ How wet she is,” said one. 

“ And how pale,” added another. 

“ And how handsome,” continued a third. 

“And how unfortunate,” said the woman; 
“but perhaps she is no better than she should 
be,” she added. 

“ Be charitable, wife,” replied the man who 
had carried Cora. “Charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins. This poor young woman needs 
our care, and it is our duty to aid her. Ourown 
dear girls may wander from us, and one day be 
jn distress, even as this fair stranger is. See, 
she opens her eyes.” 

The friendly exertions of the cottagers were 
rewarded with success. Cora was restored to 
consciousness, though she still continued weak 
and faint. Such stimulants and nourishment 
were given her.as her debilitated condition de- 
manded ; she was divested of her wet garments, 
and soon sunk into a quiet slumber, while one 
of the girls sat beside her. 

Poor Cora! It was the first time since her 
remembrance that she had been ministered to so 
kindly by one of her own sex. If she partially 
awoke during the night, it was to feel a soft hand 
holding her own, or carefully adjusting the bed- 
clothes. 

Before the day dawned there was a re-action. 
Her flesh grew feverish, and her pulse increased 
in frequency to an alarming degree. Her mind 
also became disturbed, and when the morning 
came bright and pleasant, Cora was talking in- 
coherently, and turning restless upon her bed. 
Sometimes she raved about a swarthy woman 
who abused her; sometimes of green fields and 
meadows, forests and dingles ; sometimes of Jack 
Lynd, a rough but kindly man, who would be 
her friend ; sometimes of Dunalstein ; sometimes 
of a strange horseman, who had given her gold ; 
and once she spoke of the young lord of Glen- 
burn. 

Her illness continued for several days, during 
which time she received the kindest usage from 
the cottagers. The family among whom she 
had been providentially cast, consisted of four 
persons: Mr. Waldron and wife, and their two 
daughters, Mary and Ellen. All had felt a real 
interest in the fair, and, apparently, friendless 
being, who had so strangely appeared among 
them. But Mary had, in a particular manner, 
sympathized with Cora. She seldom left her 
bedside, and administered the medicines with 
her own hand. The dawn of consciousness was 
hailed by her with unfeigned joy. When at 
length the crisis had passed, and the mind re- 
gained its lucidity, she looked at those about her 
like one dreaming. She saw a gentle girl bend- 
ing over her couch, and felt the friendly pressure 
of her hand. What a thrill of pleasure it gave 
her, to know that there were such ministering 
angels in the world. She had never heard such 


sweet words befure, never received such sisterly 
care. She soon learned to love the Waldron 
family, and Mary in particular. By mutual con- 
sent they had asked her no questions concerning 
her former life and connections. Touched by 
their generosity, when sufficiently restored, she 
told them all without reserve. 

Mr. Waldron and his wife looked at each other 
in surprise. 

“ You don’t look like a tramper,” said Mary 
to Cora. 

“You are whiter than I am,” added Ellen, 
with a smile. 

“ And to think that you have had no friends, 
and have been used so cruelly,” continued Mary. 
“ How glad you must be to find one who will 
love you as I shall” 

Cora expressed her gratitude with that earn- 
estness which gratitude only can impart to thie 
voice. Upon inquiring about the ruined monas- 
tery, she was informed by Mr. Waldron that he 
knew its locality; but it was some miles distant, 
He promised, also, to make search for Jack 
Lynd, which took a great burden from her mind. 

In relating the history of her life, she had 
omitted to mention the adventure with the horse- 
man who had called himself Clifton, fearing that 
it might be to his disadvantage. But she did not 
forget to assure them that she had money, and 
would pay them for all their trouble. We will 
here remark that the purse which Clifion had 
given her, had been found by Mrs. Waldron and 
safely kept. Its weight convinced the good wo- 
man that it contained much value, which excited 
her surprise very much. At first the family had 
unanimously concluded that she was some fine 
lady in disguise ; but Cora’s simple story had 
banished all such suspicions and set them right 
on this point. She soon became a great favorite, 
and it was finally agreed that she should not 
leave them, but become a member of their family. 


When she was fully restored to health, her 
gipsy garments were not again adopted, but 
others more becoming. She became cheerful 
and happy, and the contentment within commu- 
nicated itself to her face and made her more 
beautiful than ever. Not many days after she 
had entered upon this new existence, she was 
walking alone in the adjoining field, when she 
saw aman approaching on foot. Her heart beat 
with strange emotions, for the noble figure and 
the handsome countenance were not unknown 
to her. 

It was the young lord of Glenburn. So vividly 
did his unexpected appearance recall the past, 
that she grew faint, and her limbs trembled be- 
neath her. Her first thought was to shun him, 
but that was not easily effected; for he was 
coming directly towards her. 

“ Surely,” he exclaimed, greatly agitated, “I 
have seen that face before !” 

“You have,” said Cora, painfully embarrassed. 
“T cannot deny it.” 

“T have long been seeking you,” continued 
Glenburn. earnestly. 

“ And why, sir, should you seek one like me ?” 
she asked, somewhat alarmed. 

“ Because I pitied your misfortunes, and de- 
sired to aid you,” replied Glenburn. 

“ You are very good,” said Cora. 

“ Please sit down upon this grassy knoll, be- 
side me. There is much I would say to you,” 
said Glenburn. 

“ Will you not go to the cottage and say it 
there ?” asked Cora, timidly. 

“ Do you fear me ?” said Glenburn. 

“Q no; Iam sure I -do not,” replied Cora, 
with a smile, seating herself as she had been re- 
quested. Glenburn took her hand in a friendly 
manner, and she suffered him to retain it. 

“ Since I first saw you at Forest Hill,” he said, 
“T have felt an in:erest in your fortunes. The 
beauty of your person, the gentleness of your 
manners, your intelligence, the sweetness of 
your disposition, the strangeness of your situa- 
tion, all attracted me towards you. If I slept, I 
dreamed of you, walkiog over the hills and 
moors, sleeping in the open air, and beaten by a 
cruel hag. IfI awoke, it was to think of you 
until I slept and dreamed again. When you 
suddenly disappeared, though I hoped sincerely 
that you would escape the barbarity of Hepsey 
Herne, I regretted that I could no longer look 
upon your sweet face. Nay, blush not—shed 
not those pearly tears—cease to tremble. Do 
you not guess the secret that I would disclose? 
Yes, your agitation assures me that I am under- 
stood. I confess it manfully, boldly, truly—Z 
love you !” 


[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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SCENES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ARABS. 


We take pleasure im introducing on this 
and the next page some g»aphic scenes from 
Arab life. Everything relating to the Eastern 
world sses a charm and interest; and 
we think we cannot better cater for that inter- 
est, than from time to time to sketch such’ 
scenes for the satisfaction of our readers, 
and to make our journal true to life— . 
The. traveller in the interior of Algeria is 
struck, above all other things, with the ab- 
sence of man. The desert, vast, illimitable, 
extends in every direction. There are no 
fixed habitations, among this nomadic people, 
to gladden and arrest the eye. However un- 
prepossessing is the distant aspect of an Arab 
camp, its approach is nevertheless welcome, 
for it announces the conclusion of a laborious 
journey through vales and mountain passs, 
whose picturesque conformation does not al- 
ways sufficiently compensate the traveller for 
the annoyances and fatigue of his wayfaring. 
The douar (see engraving) in Algeria, is the 
smoky and hospitable inn, w rejoices the 
traveller, as he gets out of the heavy dili- 

nce, or finishes the dusty tramp which he 

accomplished on his weary feet. To ex- 
plain its character, we will say that the douar 
corresponds to the hamlet or fragment of a 
rural settlement, that the dacherah is an assem- 
blage of douars, and they, in turn, form the 
tribe. The 2 eee is also divided into Kaidats, which, agglom- 
erated under the command of a superior civil and military officer, 
form departments called Kalifats. But let us enter the hamlet or 
douar. Enough has been written touching the hospitality of the 
Arabs. On this head all travellers have spoken the truth; but 


there is more than one kind of hospitality even among the children - 


of Ishmael. A person would be very much mistaken who should 
expect to find them a race of born innkeepers, ready to shelter 
and succor every one who demanded an asylum. There are not 
wanting among them those who would even plunder a traveller 
upon a specious pretext. A poor Mussulman travelling on foot 
from the seacoast to the desert had no protection but the poverty 
depicted in his features and his dress. At the first halting-place 
he entered a tent, where a miserable dish was set before him. 
While eating his meal, his host remarked that he had a very white 
turban, and hinted the propriety of his presenting it to make a 
shirt of. The traveller readily foresaw what this would lead to; 
he knew that after his turban, he should be asked for his burnous, 
too happy if mp posemans, slippers and belt did not follow their 
companions. ing an excuse to leave the tent, he es 
under cover of the darkness, at the risk of being eaten alive by 
dogs more savage than hyenas. A thousand examples might be 
quoted of the doubtful manner in which the distinguishing virtue 
of the Mussulman is practised. The most honest of the Arabs 
would voluntarily rid himself of the trouble and increase of ex- 
ee brought upon his humble dwelling by the advent of an un- 
nown guest. He is a good fellow enough, whose habits are as 
well regulated and peaceable as ours, and when he receives us 
with cordiality, and acquits himself with good grace, we should 
feel the more obliged to him, since he has to combat his prejudices, 
his native parsimony, and the embarrassment caused by the vieinity 
of his women. Since, notwithstanding the prodigious increase of 
public safety in Algeria, it would be more than rash to traverse it 
alone, the wretched douars, situated on the great lines of internal 
communication, are, oftener than they wish, disagreeably surprised 
by the sudden appearance before them of a platoon of horsemen, 
sufficiently respectable in numbers not to suffer a rebuff, whom 
they must lodge, feed and care for—horses as well as men. The 
forced smile and anxious brow of these poor people, affording a 
comical contrast, tell, forcibly enough, how delighted they are with 
the adventure. Still, the first alarm dissipated, they resign them- 
selves, like good men or fatalists, to the supreme will, which de- 
votes them, on this and many other occasions, to be eaten out of 
house and home by the impertinent strangers. The best tent is 


BE 


EXTERNAL VIEW OF A DOUAR. 


cleared in the twinkling ot an eye, and placed at the service of 
the travellers. The dogs are driven off, and the children, after 
staring at the Christians, resume their sports. Sometimes the 
guests, having provisions of their own, have the delicacy to re- 
fuse those which are offered them. If not, the housewives rush 
to cooking, and two hours after (the indispensable time for pre- 


paring kouskous) the delighted travellers hail 
the appearance of the feast served up in a 
wooden bowl of the most antique model.. 
This fortuitous hospitality is not of the worst 
kind, though subjected to varieties of time, 
place and circumstance, and commonly fur- 
nished by very poor laboring people. Poor 
as they are, they will never consent to receive 
payment. Even to offer them any recom- 
pense is Nor does the Arab 
etiquette permit t to take any in 
she he has prepared. His to 
serve his guest, to encourage him to eat, and 
to attend to him personally, however high he 
may be placed in rank or riches, so that the 
traveller may find under his skin roof all the 
abundance and comfort compatible with the 
situation of the entertainer, and the resources 
of his establishment. If he seat himself beside 
his guest at the close of the repast, it is only 
, on the expressed and repeated invitation of 
the latter. As one never travels without a 
cottee-pot and cotfee, the indispensable ele- 
ment of a regimen, the cup and cigar, 
offered and accepted eagerly, become the bond 
of sociability which unites the guest and his 
entertainer in the desert. Cigars and cofice 
are almost as great a rarity to the Arab coun- 
try people, as they are to the French peasants. 
It is only among the grandees that the deli- 
cious bean is the indispensable accompaniment of a feast. Every- 
where ‘else the guest, if he is well-bred, offers it to the host who 
receives him, and nothing can more surely make the latter for- 

the inconvenience and expense which a visit so little coveted 
inflicts upon him. The slightest trifle, a few lumps of sugar to 
the children, complete his conquest, and if you can add a trinket 
for the lady of the house who is invisible, but who eyes you 
through the holes in the hanging which divides the tent, the good 
humor of the chieftain is at tts height, and when you remount 
your house, you have the satisfaction of judging with your own 
eyes, and by the cordial pressure of his hand, that he retains noth- 


ing of the di ble impression caused at first by your inoppor- 
tane arrival. official hospitality of the Arabs is that not only 


demanded, but commanded by special edicts issued by native o 
cers of the highest rank to the kalifahs, kaids and shiekhs of the 
different places the traveller proposes to visit. Suppose you are 
the bearer of one of these letters of credit to the chief of an Arab 
encampment. The moment it is delivered you are overwhelmed 
by a torrent of hospitable attentions. Ege, pullets, mutton, fod- 
der for the horses, a tent, carpets, mats, all are placed at your dis- 
posal. Two spahis and a few letters m Arabic from leading men 
are a talisman which enables you to travel through the country like 
a prince. When the time allows, the authorities send couriers in 
advance along the road to warn the different chieftains ef your 
coming. In this case the utmost profusion, in the way of viands, 
is found at every halting-place, and some of the dinners served up 
in the rnde Arab tents surpass in appetizing qualities those of 
many an elegant European capital. course only a few travel- 
lers can command these extraordinary privileges. 

According to Niebuhr, the Bedonins are now the only true 
Arabs; the inhabitants of.the cities and coast being, m conse- 
quence of their commeree, so mixed with strangers, that they have 
lost mach of their ancient manners and customs; whereas the 
Bedouins (les vrais Arabes) have always looked more to their lib- 
erties than their ease or riches, and continue to live in separate 
tribes under tents, preserving m the present day the same manners 
and customs which distinguished their forefathers in the most re- 
mote times. Niebuhr enumerates above a hundred Bedouin tribes, 
each under its own particular sheikh or sheriff; these are not, 
however, all found within the limits of the peninsula, but extend 
over Syria, the plain country between the Euphrates and the Ti- 

is, and even from the left bank of the latter river into Persia. 

here are, however, two classes of Bedouins; the AAl<l-Ataar 
(true, noble Arabs), who live entirely by pasturage and plunder, 
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‘and those tribes who, finding any portion of the country fitted for 
agriculture, bestow their labor on the ground, an occupation which 
the true Bedouin considers far beneath him. This second class of 
Arabs is called Medan, and it seems to hold an intermediate place 
between the Ahl-el-Abaar and the peasant of other countries. 
Bedouin tribes who inhabit the open country between the “j= 
tes and Tigris extend as far north as Orfa and Diarbekr. They 
are under the nominal sovereignty of the Turkish pachas of Bes: 
dad, Moussul, and O:fa ; their sheikhs frequently receive the Tot, 
or horse’s tail, from the grand signor; but it appears that the 
stowal and the acceptance of this mark of dignity is almost the 
only assertion on the one hand, or acknowledgment on the other, 
of supremacy or subordination that is ever attempted or conceded, 
cexcept in occasional instances, where direct force has da 
shiekh, and appointed another in his 'pfave, without in the sligttest 
degree datas the relative position of ‘the tribe and its so-called 
sovereign pacha. The Bedouins of the Syrian desert are rather 
more closely connected with the pachas of _ insomuch as the 
necessity of protecting the trade between Aleppo and Damascus 
on the west, and Bagdad and Balsora on the east, has caused the 
employment of the various Arab tribes as a kind of irregular sol- 
diery, and the bestowal of the rank of emir on the reigning sheikh 
of the most powerful tribe for the time being. The emir sheikh 
(in consideration of his rank) is obliged to conduct the caravans in 
safety through the desert, and to hold in check any or all of the 
other tribes. “We may easily judge,” says Niebuhr, “ that this is 
not done for nothing.” In fact, if it happen, as it not unfrequently 
does, that the pacha is unable to fulfil his engagements with the 
sheikh, he is compelled to cede to him such towns and villages as 
border on his encampment, and thus to make him, in effect, the 
master of the settled as well as of the open country. The tribe of 
Ancese is the most considerable of all the Syrian Arabs. It has 
frequently been at war with the pachas of Damascus; and at such 
times the departure of the caravans from that city for Bagdad has 
been delayed, and the reason openly assigned that the Arabs of 
Syria were discontented with the pacha. The Bedouins within 
the peninsula do not acknowledge a sovereignty of any kind, ex- 
cept in their native chiefs. They are very numerous in Nedsjed, 
and are scattered among the settled population in all the other 
provinces. The most powerful tribe of any in Arabia is, perhaps, 
that of Beni-Khaled ; it inhabits that part of the desert which bor- 
ders on the Persian gulf, and has under its dominion not only 
many smalfer tribes, but also most of 
the towns and villages of Lachsa. 
The reigning sheikh passes a portion 
of each year in these towns, but by far 
the greater part is spent in the open 
country under tents. The form of 
government g the Bedouins is 
strictly patriarchal, and their manner 
of living is of the pastoral 
reco’ in the Bible. The of 
a tribe receives a submission from his 
subjects, similar to that which a fa- 
ther receives from his family ; and in 
the East that submission is unbound- 
ed. Tiere is, however, a check upon 
the abuse of power in the sovereign 
sheikh, which, though indirect, is by 
no means weak. Since every tribe 
consists of many branches, the vari- 
ous heads of these sub-tribes, as they 
may be called, form a powerful re- 
straint upon the chief; and should he 
“become unpopular, thoagh direct op- 
sitium to his willis never attempted, 
e discontented branch not unfre- 
quently leaves his encampment, and 
either forms itself into a new tribe, 
, if not powerful enough for that, 
ng itself to the tents of some other 
werful sheikh. 


Instances have 
n known in which a Bedouin chief 
has been entirely deserted, and thus © 


of several tribes have van- 
however, the vride of 
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tribe is strong in every Arab breast, this expedient is only re- 
sorted to in the last extreme ; but the assumption of supremacy 
by some subordinate branch is i ge enough to render the 
continuance of the sovereignty of the tribe of Montefidsj in the 
same family since the days of Mohammed, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance. The preservation of their herds being the first care 


of the Bedouins, a wandering life seems awarded to them by na- 
ture; the search for proper pasturage leads from place to place 
in their extensive country, according as the desert has become 


tem 
has 


rarily fruitful under the influence of the tropical rains, or 
burned ap by the continued action of a tropical sun. 


Accustomed to live in a clear air, their sight and smell become ex- 
tremely fine, insomuch that, on arriving at a spot which affords 
nourishment, however scantily, to plants or herbage, they can at 
once determine at what depth water is to be found, and, conse- 
quently, whether it be worth the labor of digging for. Accustomed 
to privation, the Bedouin is temperate from habit as well as from 
disposition, and can almost emulate the endurance of his camels, 
which, in the burning desert, live five days without drink. Rob- 
bery is an honorable occupation among these wanderers, but the 
Arab boasts of being the most refined and civilized of thieves. His 
robberies are never attended with violence, except in the case of 
violent opposition; and, as he considers his country as sacred 
ground, he regards the plunder of the pilgrim caravan as the mere 
evying of tribute, or payment for permission to pass through it. 
If the right to this tribute be recognized, and the ission to 
through the country purchased, the bargain ‘s never violated on 
the part of the Bedouin ; strict faith being one of the best points 
of his character, as his deadly spirit of revenge is, perhaps, the 
worst. This spirit is very easily excited; and once aroused, de- 
scends frequently from generation to generation; the duty of pur- 
suing the quarrels of his father being regarded as a sacred part of 
the Arab’s inheritance. According to the Koran, whoever sheds 
blood owes blood to the family of the slain; but the same law 
allows, and even recommends, a commutation by way of fine. If 
this be not accepted, retaliation is allowed to the injured family; 
but as this usually exceeds the offence, new causes of hatred and 
revenge are given, till a single (perhaps accidental) murder ~ 
blood, in Arab phraseology, between whole families forever. But 
the irascibility of the Arab requires no such serious offence as the 
death of a relative to rouse it into action. A slighting expression, 
or an insulting sarcasm, is sometimes sufficient to put blood be- 
tween two families. “Your turban is filthy,” is frequently an- 
swered by a deathblow ; and instances are on record where, for an 
offence as slight, the offender has been pursued for years, and fallen, 
perhaps, in old age, at last, for the insult offered by him in his 
youth. Niebuhr reports, that a noble Arab being asked, scoffingly, 
if he were the father of the handsome wife of a person named, con- 
strued the question into a sneer upon his daughter’s virtue. Being 
unarmed at the moment, the offender escaped ; and the father spent 
ears in vainly pursuing him, during which, however, he killed 
both the parents, and many relations of the scofler, his slaves, his 
cattle, and reduced him to the verge of beggary—The Arabs are 
of a middle height, generally extreme- 
ly thin, and, when either very young 
Or far advanced in life, of a highly 
appearance. The mild 
t expressive countenance of an 
Arab boy, and his dark, sparklin 
eye, are spoken of in terms of adm 
ration by all travellers. As he reaches 
manhood, however, a very disadvan- 
» tageeus change takes place ; his mea- 
gre figure becomes still more attenu- 
ated, and seems as though it were 
and shrivelled up. The very 
splendor of the eye, buried between 
high cheek bones, apparently desti- 
tute of every covering execpt the 
tightened skin, is then rather a de- 
furmity. But in old age the Aiab is 
truly venerable. The tine dark eye 
contrasts admirably with the long, 
white beard; and the emaciation, 
which in middle life seems to indicate 
premature decay, assimilates well 
with the closing scenes of existence. 
The women enjoy more liberty in 
Arabia than in any other Mohamme- 
dan country, but still the veil is indis- 
pendable in the streets. A cloak or 
scarf of blue and white striped linen 
is worn with much grace, the ar- 
rangement and placing of which is 
an important part of the tactics of 
Arab, coquetry to attract the atten- 
tion and curiosity of the other sex. 
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GLEASOWS PISTORIAL COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MOTHER, MY BROW IS ACHING. 


BY ISABEL ASHTON. 


Mother, my brow is aching, come twine it round with 
flowers, 

And bid my sister bring her lute, to cheer these dreary 
hours ; 

We'll sing some merry strain, to bring the rose back to 
my cheek, 

And nerve my heart. for it has grown most strangely chill 
and weak. 


Come, mother, braid my hair with gems, for eve is steal- 
ing on, 
And when the last bright flush of day bas faded all and 


gone, 

We'll seek the brilliant halls, where dwell wild mirth, and 
song, and light, 

I know my spirit will be strong to meet his gaze to-night. 


Yes, mother, I will smile upon his young and lovely bride, 

With wild and giddy joyousness to music’s numbers glide ; 

And, mother, he will deem me blest—0, would that it were 
true, 

But, ah ! a fearful power is stcaling all my bosom through. 


I wonder, mother, if his heart has every dream forgot, 

The hours we used to linger in our vine-clad summer grot ; 

The words of love he breathed within my willing ear the 
while ? 

Nay, weep not, dearest mother, dash away those tears and 
suuile. 

The flowers have faded by the brook, for winter's chill is 
there. 

And faded is the wreath of buds he twined within my 
hair ; 

And faded are my sweet, bright dreams, and crashed my 
heart by care, 

Yet still upon my brow a smile of laughing joy I wear. 


But, mother, dash away those tears, for eve is stealing on, 

The last bright, sunny flush of day has faded ail and gone ; 

And now we ‘ll seek the hall, where dwell wild mirth, and 
song, and light, 

1 know my spirit will be strong to meet his gaze to-night. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
AUNT HETTY’S OLD CHEST. 
A Tale of the Eighteenth Century. 


BY LUCY LINWOOD. 


From arnong the recollections of childhood— 
a ming!cd mass of pleasant associations, con- 
sisting of merry faces. favorite sports, langhable 
jests and interesting tales—we have succeeded 


in collecting the main particulars of the story of 


Aunt Hetty’s chest, as related by an aged friend, 
who, many years since, followed Aunt Hetty to 
the home of the pilgrim. If it shall afford any 
of our youthful readers as hearty a laugh as it 
did ourself at that age, we shall be fully repaid 
for relating the story. 

Of the birth, nativity or pedigree of Aunt 
Hetty, we remember nothing at all, except that 
she was once a child, that she grew to woman- 
hood, was married, and became a widow when 
her husband fell in the great battle of ’76, and 
afterward occupied, alone, a very humble cot- 
tage in the country. 

Her tenement consisted of but two rooms and 
a rude attic. This she rented with the small 
pension which she received from the govern- 
ment after her husband's death, the overplus of 
which, with what she could earn by her daily 
labor, serving to afford her a tolerably comfort- 
able livelihood. 

Fortunately for Aunt Hetty, she was reared 
in the good old days when it was considered an 
accomplishment, instead of a degradation, for 
girls to understand and be able to engage in, 
every kind of domestic employment. She was 
left, at an advanced age, with no property, no 
relatives, and no means of support save the la- 
bor of her own hands, which must consist of 
such small jobs as she could obtain among her 
townspeople, who, in those days of scarce change 
and forced economy, were able to hire but very 
little assistance in their household duties. How- 
ever, Aunt Hetty was a woman of strong nerve, 
-and of indefatigable industry; and while in 
comfortable health she prided herself on being 
able to keep up a good appearance, and to have 
the pleasure of always entertaining her friends 
respectably. 

Consequently she was never lonely for the 
want of company. - There was not a neighbor 
within the range of her acquaintance who did 
not esteem it.a privilege to call often on the 
good lady and take a nice cup of tea with her; 
for Aunt Hetty loved good tea, and sbe allowed 
herself the laxury even at the sacrifice of, seem- 
ingly, more necessary comforts. 

Thus she lived for many years; and though 


she sadly mourned the loss of her “poor good 
old man,” as she often spoke of him, yet a mur- 
mur was never known to escape her lips. She | 
always appeared happy and cheerful, and it was 
her delight to make others so. 

But time wore on, and with it came, at length, 
the infirmities of old age. Aunt Hetty was sey- 
enty years old; fall time, one might think, after 
a life of toil, to rest from her labors. She began 
to feel her strength declining daily, and it was 
with much difficulty that she was able to accom- 
plish work enough to afford her the merest 
necessaries of life. Yet she was loth to ask 
charity, and it was not until as a last resort that 
she even asked a favor of a neighbor. Then it 
was that her “friends” became scarce; and the 
friendly calls of those who, in her days of pros- 
perity, had sat at her table and enjoyed the 
warmth of her fire, were now like angel’s visits, 
few and far apart. 

There were a few, however, who did not for- 
sake her entirely ; for the reason that they man- 
aged always to get some recompense for their 
charities. Aunt Hetty could knit, when she was 
unable to do harder labor, and her work-basket 
was never empty. She had a few articles of far- 
niture also, and as she had no heir, she was at 
liberty to dispose of them as she pleased, at her 
death. This latter consideration had been 
thought of, and talked over, no doubt, among 
the neighbors; and that accounted, in a meas- 
ure, for the continued friendship of her least 
obligated acquaintance, Mrs. Artfal, and the 
maiden sisters, Betsey and Fanny Sharpeye. 
Aunt Hetty had an ill turn at one time, and was 
confined to her bed for several days, during 
which time these ladies were untiring in their 
attentions, and unsparing in their donations to 
her, which made the good old lady’s heart over- 
flow with gratitude. At every demonstration of 
kindness, she would only respond with increas- 
ing assurance, “ The Lord will reward you.” 

But every time Betsey came with a custard 
for the sick woman, Mrs. Artfal was there with 
a chicken or something nice, and whenever Fan- 
ny called to offer a helping hand, Mrs. Artful 
was sure to be before her, and have the chores 
all done up. At length the sisters began to get 


discouraged. Aunt Hetty was getting better; and 
as Mrs. Artful was willing to assist her, they 
concluded to allow her the privilege i 


“ What does it signify,” said Betsey, “for us 
to be wasting our goods upon her? She may 


live these ten years. Do you think those few 
articles of old furniture would pay for support- 
ing her all that time? Because if you do, I 
don’t, Fanny !” 

“Neither do I,” returned the sister. “Let 
Mrs. Artful have them, if she wants to pay for 
them so dearly. There is nothing but the bed 
an old bureau, a few broken-back chairs, an old 
table, and that great clumsy chest in the corner. 
Not worth five dollars, the whole of them.” 

The sisters went about their own affairs, and 
Aunt Hetty was thought of no more for a month. 
A neighbor chanced to call on them one day, 
and in course of conversation spoke of Aunt 
Hetty. 

“Well, how is the poor old lady now 2?” in- 
quired Betsey, with a pitiful expression. 

“TI understand from Mrs. Artful, that she is 
failing quite fast,” said Mrs. Knowall. 

“Indeed! How does she get along alone? 
Fanny and myself have done all in our power 
for her, but we are neither of us well enough to 
stand over the sick. It is very tiresome work.” 

“O, I guess she does not suffer. Mrs. Artful 
is very attentive to her, and J rather think she 
does not expect to do it all for nothing, either !” 

“ Why, pray tell us! Whathas the old lady 
got ?” asked the sisters, in a breath. 

“O,I don’t know anythirg but what I hear. 
They say that she has got an old chest that 
never was seen open, and it is supposed that it 
contains something of value.” 

“Poh! I guess not,” replied Betsey, earnestly, 
at the same time looking very knowingly at 
Fanny, who went bustling about the room, as if 
having a great deal of business on hand, which 
had the desired effect of hurrying off the visitor. 

“ What do you think now, Betsey ?” cried she, 
as soon as they were alone. 

“J don’t know what to think !” responded Bet- 
sey, in a quandary. 

“ Well, J think that you have missed it. I tell 
you Mrs. Artful knows what she is about; and 
-it is too provoking, after all we have done for the 
old woman, to let her run off with what rightfully 
belongs to us. Come to think of it—I never 
did see that old chest open ‘in my life !” ; 


“Nor I; and there mast be something in it— 
her bed-Clothes—if nothing else. She has no 
other place to keep them, and I know she has 
always avoided opening it when there has been 
any one present. It is a monstrous great thing, 
and she always keeps that old cushion with a 
deep flounce on it, so that no one shall notice 
that it is a chest. But what do you suppose she 
has in it?” 

“Why, don’t you remember of her having 
spoken often of the dozens of beautiful blankets 
that she made with her own hands, before she 
was married ‘—and what stores of linens she 
earned? She told me not one year ago, that for 
the forty years which she lived with her hus- 
band, she never asked him for a cent of money !” 


Yes, and that is not all. Think of the money 
she has had every year from the government! 
She pretends that it is but a trifle, but ee don’t 
know what she calls a trifle! She has been too 
smart a woman not to.have looked out for her 
old age, you may depend! I'll guarantee she 
has got something that will serve her when her 
neighbors get tired of giving to her!” 

“ Well, there is but one thing for us to do, I 
see plainly. We must go down there immedi- 
ately, pretend we have been sick, and make up 
for lost time as fast as possible. If we have not 
as good a claim there as Mrs. Artfal, we will 
see about it!” 

“ Yes, that is what we will do,” returned Fan- 
ny; and the threat was no sooner made than 
executed. 

The next scene is at the residence of Aunt 
Hetty, who is suddenly awakened from a quiet 
nap, by the entrance of the Misses Sharpeye. 

“La, bless me, how you frightened me !” said 
she, starting from her slumber. 

“She is out of her head!” whispered Betsey 
to her sister; then approaching the bedside— 
“How do you do, Aunt Hetty? I hope I have 
not disturbed you. You cannot tell how much 
we have thought of you of late; but we have 
both been sick with colds and could not get out 
of the house. I hope some kind friend has cared 
for you in our absence.” 

“Q, yes, dear souls. You are too kind. Iam 
blessed with good neighbors, in my old age. I 
ean only thank you all. The Lord will reward 


a O, we do not expect to be rewarded for every 
act of kindness we do in this life. But what 
can we do for you, this morning, dear Aunt 
Hetty ?” 

“Nothing, dear child. My good neighbor, 
Mrs. Artful, has been in and done up all the 
work for me to-day.” 

“Well, we have brought you some tea and 
some cake; and to-morrow one of us will come 
and spend the day with you, and relieve Mrs, 
Artful. It must be very inconvenient for her to 
leave her family so much.” And after placing 
some refreshments on the little table, with a 
shower of “ thank you, dears,” from the old lady, 
the sisters returned home to concoct a scheme 
for getting a peep into the old chest. 

“If we could only get her out,” suggested 
Betsey. 

“If you could only get the key, you better 
say,” added her sister. 

*- Ah, that will not be very easy, I know. She 
keeps it in that long pocket, and sleeps with it 
under her pillow. However, we have got a host 
of odd keys, you know. I don’t doubt some one 
of them will fit it.” 

“To be sure they will. Strange I never 
thought of that. Ido hope we shall succeed, 
for this suspense is awful.” 

To-morrow came, and the trio met at Aunt 
Hetty’s all at ‘a time. Aunt Hetty felt quite 
bright, and she readily consented to the proposi- 
tion of all her friends to get her out into the 
fresh air, as it would do her good; and as Mrs. 
Artful's was the nearest house she was conveyed 
there, with very little fatigue. Fanny accompa- 
nied her with Mrs. Artful, and Betsey staid be- 
hind to rake up the fire, and fasten the doors, 
pretendingly, but with an object in her eye of 
more importance. After watching them from 
the window until they were too far off to return, 
she quietly drew from her own long pocket a 
huge bunch of keys, and commenced trying them 


. upon the.Jock of the old chest. But not one 


would come within an inch of the key-hole. 
She tried them right side up and wrong side up, 
but all to no purpose. She thought to turn the 
thing over and see if there was anything that 
sounded like coin within ; but not an inch could 
she raise it from the floor, owing to its tremen- 
dous weight, and so she was forced to return 


home with less satisfaction than she came, at 
being so completely baulked. 

“ Well, what success?” eagerly inquired her 
sister, who had entered the house just before her. 

“Snecess! The plaguy thing was made in 
the year one, and there is not another lock in 
the world like it. However, I shall not give it 
up yet, for I am daily more and more convinced 
that there is something of value in it. I'll get 
the key when she’s asleep, some time. Mrs. 
Artfal is mistaken if she thinks to get ahead of 
me in this thing!” 

The next day it was Famny’s turn to sit with 
the old lady. She was not as well as usual. 
The exertion and excitement attending her visit 
were too much for her, and she was not able to 
sit up at all for the day. Fanny could not keep 
her eyes off the old chest, nor her thoughts from 
its contents, all she could do. At length she 


Ahought to try her art with its owner. 


“Pray, Aunt Hetty,” said she “what do you 
keep in that old chest? It is a handy thing, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, indeed, Fanny; and if that old chest 
could talk, it could tell wondrous tales. It has 
been in my family, and that of my parents for 
above a hundred years, and it has been entrusted 
with many a bag of gold, as well as other valo- 
ables. It is as safe as a bank.” 

“Ah, I never thought it was worth anything. 
I have often noticed it setting im the corner 
there. But come to look at it, now, I see it is a 
very strong box, built of hard wood. Where’s 
the key? Let’s look into it, since it is such an 
antiquated concern.” 

“ O, dear heart, I would not have it opened on 
any account. I regard it as a very sacred trea- 
sure. It was the last gift of my poor mother, 
and no one has looked into it but myself since 
she died, nor ever will, until Iam gone; then I 
shall bequeath it to my best friend.” 


Fanny did not urge the matter, seeing the old 
lady was somewhat superstitious in her notions ; 
but her curiosity was momentarily increasing, 
and she hastened home as early as possible to 
consult again with her sister on the subject. 

‘ O, Betsey,” said she, “ if it was not for that 
plague, Mrs. Artful, 1 believe we should be sure 


of a fortune! Don’t you think, Aunt Hetty 
says she is going to bequeath that chest to her 
best friend! Now who are better friends to her 
than we have been!” 

“Why, Fanny, you astonish me! And did 
she not give you a hint, as to whom she consid- 
ered ber best friend ?” 

“Not aword. But I sincerely think that she 
feels under obligations to Mrs. Artful, for she is 
always speaking of her kindness.” 

“It is too aggravating, I declare, after all I 
have done for her, and befriended her for so 
many years, that that artful creature—true 
enough to her name—should ‘run off with the 
bird’ at last! But she has got to be smart to 
do it, I'll assure you; for I'll make Aunt Hetty 
understand before she dies, the difference be- 
tween true friendship and false charity—that I 
will!” 

Thus the sisters continued to discuss the sub- 
ject until late at night; and at the breakfast ta- 
ble, in the morning, they were at it again, when 
the astounding news came that Aunt Hetty had 
been seized with a fit during the night and lay 
at the point of death! They hastened with all 
possible despatch to the house and arrived but 
just in time to see her breathe her last! 

Big tears were shed over the remains of poor 
Aunt Hetty, and audible sighs followed the ten- 
der and sympathizing exclamations—‘ Dear, 
good old soul!’ * She has gone to heaven, no 
doubt!” and the like, from the bereaved friends, 
the Misses Sharpeye and Mrs. Ariful, who were 
the only witnesses of the scene. 

All that remained to be done now was the 
last office due to their departed friend—that of 
preparing her body for the burial, and consign- 
ing the clay to its native earth. This was per- 
formed joifitly by the three; and the services 
being ended, expenses defrayed, and all matters 
regarding the funeral settled by the charity sis- 
ters, they assembled at the house to lay claim to 
their bequest. 

“How dreary the place looks!” remarked 
Mrs. Artfal, casting her eyes around the deserted 
tenement. “I shall never want to enter this 
house again, let who will live here.” 

“Nor. I,” said Betsey, sorrowfully. “How 
much we shall miss the poor old lady, she was 
such good company !” 


“ Ah, yes, indeed,” sighed the former. “ Well,” 


we may as well take the things away. She will 
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want them no more. She told me they were to 
be divided between us three.” 

“Very well. Take your choice, Mrs. Artful. 
Ido not see anything that I care much about 
except that old chest.’ It is not worth anything 
to any one, only it is.a kind of handy thing to 
have in the house. You and Fanny can divide 
the rest.” 

“ That is just the reason why I was going to 
choose it myself. Ihave had my eye on it for 
some time, and Aunt Hetty as much as said 
that she intended I should bave it.” 

“Well, she told me more than that,” inter- 
rupted Fanny. “She said that it was to go to 
her best friend, contents and all. Now if that is 
not me, it is my-sister, I am very sure.” 

“Contents! What do you suppose it con- 
tains? Nothing more than an old ragged quilt 
or two, I'll venture to say.” 

“T’ve no idea it contains even that,” resumed 
Betsey ; “but I want it for the antiquity of it, 
that’s all.” 

“And J want it for its antiquity, too,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Artfal. 

“ Well, but we cannot both have it, of course,” 
continued Betsey, growing quite uneasy, “and 
the sooner we setile the business, the better. 
Now as I said before, I do not value the old 
chest, only it is just what I want for my bed- 
ding. Iwill take that for my share, and you 
shall have the silver spoons, the wearing ap- 
parel and half the furniture. You cannot con- 
sider that unfair, surely.” 

“The silver spoons! There is only two left, 
and they look as if they had been chewed up! 
As for her clothing, I would not give fifty cents 
for the whole of it. No, I am not satisfied with 
that arrangement, unless you divide the con- 
tents of the chest.” 

“Why, you say yourself, that there is nothing 
of value in it, What then is there to divide? 
Come, we wont banter about this trash any 
longer. You shall have the whole—everything, 
except the chest. Fanny is not particular, and 
I will be satisfied with that.” : 

“ Well—I don’t mind,” said Mrs. Artfal, after 
a moment's thought. “I suppose I can do 
without it. I have got chests enough in the 
house now.” 

Accordingly the furniture was shortly remov- 
ed to their respective resid ; the pond 
chest—as much as two men could lift—being 
duly deposited in a snug corner that had been 
previously cleared for its reception, in the Misses 
Sharpeye’s kitchen. 

Mrs. Artful was quite surprised, on getting 
the old farniture into her house, to see how well 
it looked, and what a number of really useful 
articles there was among it. Every piece was 
assigned a place in the house ; and when all was 
arranged she declared that there was not an arti- 
cle that was not really needed in their respective 
locations. Though it had been used a great 
many years, there was not a mark or blemish 
upon the old mahogany bureau and table, and 
every article spoke in praise of its neat and 
frugal owner. To say the least, she was fully 
satisfied with her bargain, let the Misses Sharp- 
eye be as fortunate as they might with their 
prize.” 

Everything was calm and quiet at the resi- 
dence of the sisters. They had rested themselves 
for an hour after the fatigue and excitement of 
settling the estate of poor old Aunt Hetty; the 
doors were all closed, and after taking a look in 
every direction, to be certain that no one was 
near, Betsey began making preparations for 
opening the chest. 

“Move the things away there, Fanny. Not 
the chair; leave the chair to lay the things in.” 

“ But the key, Betsey!” 

“O, fie, Fanny! Do you suppose I forgot 
that ?” 

“J did. But why did not Mrs. Artful get it 


before yout She certainly had an opportunity.” © 


“She never thought of it. I-found the way 
into her old pocket pretty soon after she was 
dead. I rather think !” 

“ Well, well. Pray open it, if you are going 
to. I am in ecstacies to see the inside of it.” 

“Be patient, Fanny. Deuce take the old 
rusty thing! I can’t turn the key!” 

“ Here, let me try. I am stronger in the hand 
than you.” 

One wrench of Fanny’s strong arm, and click 
went the bolt. Both assisted in raising the lid, 
which was made of a@ thick hard wood plank— 
and now for the contents. 

The body of the chest was made of the same 
hard wood, some two or three inches in thick- 


ness, and not an identical thing did it contain, 
save a slip of paper apparently cut from an old- 
fashioned Bible, and pasted on the inside of the 
lid, which read as follows :— He that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord!” 

The disappointment, chagrin ard utter con- 
sternation of the maiden sisters may be imagined, 
but not described. The chest was closed and 
relocked; and never to their dying day was 
either Betsey or Fanny heard to speak of its 
contents. No questions were asked by Mrs. 
Artful, either; which can be accounted for only 
by supposing that she must have had a sly peep 
into the old chest some time previously. 

Thus ends the story of Aunt Hetty’s old chest ; 
though in all human probability it still occupies 
an honored seat in some quiet nook or corner 
somewhere. And it is not impossible that it 
may again serve its owner as good a purpose, as 
it really did Aunt Hetty in her old age. 


( Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
"TWAS LONG AGO. 


BY IDA JANE SINCLAIR. 


°T was long ago, the wild winds in their revelry, 
Made sweet, rich music for mine ear ; 
Attuned to sounds of softly floating melody, 
Such as fair angels love to hear. 
I was alone; no curious eye was near, 
To mark the deep emotion, that drew forth from out the 
fount 
Of feelings wild, one solitary tear ; 
Or view the crimson flush of pride, that often would sur- 
mount 
My brow at thought of one so loved and dear. 


My ay tn quick, as through my wild, imaginative 
come and went; 

As fleet, as light, O I have often wished again 
I could recall those thoughts intent, 
Of love and thee ; for 0 1 know they lent 

A gentle halo to my dreams that night, so long ago, 
That I then thought them angels sent, 

To drown, in floods of bliss, my seeming loneliness and woe ; 
Say, dearest, was it thus so kindly meant? 


COURTSHIP OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

The following extract from the life of the wife 
of the Conqueror is exceedingly curious, as be- 
ing highly characteristic of the manners of a 
semi-civilized age and nation:—“ After some 
years delay, William appears to have become 
desperate, and, if we may trust to the evidence 
of the Chronicle of Ingerbe, in the year 1047, 
waylaid Matilda in the streets of Bruges as she 
was returning from mass, seized her, rolled her 
in. the dirt, spoiled her rich array, and, not con- 
tent with these outrages, struck her repeatedly, 
and rode off at full speed. This ‘Teutonic meth- 
od of courtship, according to our author, brought 
the affair to a crisis; for Matilda, either con- 
vinced of the strength of William’s passion by 
the violence of his behaviour, or afraid of encoun- 
tering a second beating, consented to become 
his wife. How he ever presumed to enter her 
presence again, after such a series of enormities, 
the chronicler saith not, and we are at a loss to 
imagine.”"—Miss Strickland. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE HOURS. 


BY ELLA STANWOOD. 


They ‘re speeding on—these gladsome hours, 
How fast they seem to fly ; 

We see them bear youth's brightest flowers, 
In joyous beauty by. 


On shining wings they glide along, 
Upon their silent way ; 

A merry, bright and happy throng, 
Which gladden while they stay. 


But darker ones are mingling now 
Among this joyous band ; 

For sorrow sternly made them bow, 
And pause at her command. 


And 0 how slowly pass they on, 
Each moment fraught with grief ; 
Till they at length, all, all have gone, 

And brought the heart relief. 


SPRING. 

Thank Providence for spring! The earth— 
and man himself, by sympathy with his birth- 
lace—would be far other than we find them, if 
fe toiled wearily onward withoat this periodical 
infusion of the primal spirit. Will the world 
ever be so decayed that spring may not renew 
its greenness? Can man be so age-stricken that 
no faintest sunshine of his youth may re visit 
him once a year? It is impossible. The moss 
on our time-worn mansion brightens into beau- 
ty; the good old pastor, who once dwelt here, 
renewed his prime and regained his boyhood in 
the genial breezes of his ninetieth spring. Alas 
for the worn and heavy soul, if, whether in youth 
or age, it has outlived its privilege of spring- 

time sprightliness !|— Hawthorne. 


The maid that loves 
Goes out to sea upon a shattered plank, 
And puts her trust in miracles for safety — Young. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
THE SPOT WHERE I WAS BORN. 


BY FLORENCE GREENLEAF. 


~ 


O I have wandered through the world, 
I’ve seen its fairest gems ; 
The relics of forgotten kings, 
Of crowns and diadems. 
Ive been in fair Arabia's land, 
Ive seen the Alps at morn ; 
But none appeared so sweet to me 
As the spot where I was born. 


Ive roamed through peerless Italy, 
I ‘ve seen its sun arise ; 
And I have viewed it going down 
In India’s burning skies. 
T’ ve viewed the smiling land of Spain, 
Nor was it seen with scorn ; 
But none were half so dear to me 
As the spot where I was born. 


I’ve been where Persia's poets sung 
The beauties of their land ; 

I’ve been in Greece—at Marathon, 
And on Salamis’ strand. 

I’ve heard the noble eagle scream 
O’er Apennines, at morn ; 

These distant views bring back to me 
The spot where I was born. 


I’ve been on Palestina’s plains, 
’Neath Afric’s burning sky ; 
I’ve seen its bright, celestial sun 
Rise o'er its mountains high. 
I ‘ve been where queenly Venice reigns, 
Nor thinks herself forlorn ; 
But all were not as loved by me 
As the spot where I was born. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


BY MR*. E. WELLMONT. 


Miss Miranpa Micos, the eldest of four 
daughters, had been for some months forming 
herself after the perfect model of a self indulgent 
lady. Inthe early stages of her progress she 
learned to have nothing to do, as one of the 
essential requisites of thisorder. Yet she had so 
far overcome her repugvance to actual labor as 
to make her own toilet ; to take the papers from 


her hair and stretch up a “French twist” with- 
out the aid of a barber, provided she is to stay 
at home all day. But she is falling a strange 
prey to Morpheus, and throws herself into his 


dreamy arms every morning before she receives 


her fashionable calls. She rises just in season 
to attire herself to welcome her “genteel ac- 
quaintances.” Silks, heavily floudced, are drag- 
ging over drawing-room carpets, and embroid- 
ered handkerchiefs, with wide Mechlin lace, are 
peeping out of her shallow pockets. Having 
disposed of her friends, she wanders among the 
parterre of flowers which are so showily arranged 
in yonder oriental window. Her tiny fingers 
press the sweet-scented heliotrope, and her lan- 
guishing eyes feast upon the wax plant that so 
glossily rises above all its kindred race, and ere 
long the summons to dinner cannot be resisted; 
for ladies with delicate covering have craving 
stomachs, which call for dainties. But how is 
the appetite cloyed, if perchance “mama” has 
on a rumpled cap with faded flowers, or Juliette 
uses a spoon where a silver fork should be ap- 
plied! How she feels disgusted at “ witnessing 
father’s voracious appetite!” Ah, indeed, she is 
only fitted for a more exquisite society, where 
they twirl the spoon for half an hour in the soup, 
and indulge in a pleasant chit-chat with some 
young gentlemen at their elbows. 

Were it not that Miss Miranda is invited oc- 
casionally to some splendid ball or fashionable 
party, her present position would be unendurable. 
But ever since she attended Mrs. Jones’s ball. 
and became enamored of Mr. Micajah Flirt- 


+ well, golden visions of future bliss are continu- 


ally floating before her. There he stands at the 
corner of the street, with a pair of those checked 
pants, and a single-breasted vest of sky blue color, 
with those splendid French boots, beneath which 
he is so completely strapped down as to give his 
spring heels a constant inclination to fly up- 
wards. And what splendid whiskers, just rabbed 
in the dye, which so conceals dame Nature in 
her attempts to make one grow old; and with 
unique plaid dicky, and gold-bowed spectacles, 
is not Mr. Micajah Flirtwell “a love of a man ?” 

“ Besides, it will be so pleasant to be pointed 


‘at as the lady who walks with that handsome 


man! And to hear gay young ladies and sensi- 
ble old bachelors wondering whether or no you 
are engaged. OQ!” exclaimed Miss Miranda, 
“is it not-rich-and recherche? 


“ How unamiable it sounded in father to pro- 
test against calling those acquaintances who 
could not pay their debts! Mr. Flirtwell told 
me about being disappointed in his remittances, 
in consequence of not receiving his annual al- 
lowance from his father; but what is money in 
affairs of the heart? It is a perfect bore, to be 
forever torturing oneself about living in this 
world, as if all one’s energies are to be thrown 
away upon an establishment. When I marry,” 
continued Miss Miranda, “it shall be simply 
solely, and altogether for love! Nonsense, about 
want creeping into the window. We will live in 
a cottage, and I will have my sweet little garden, 
and my tiny spade and hoe, and Mr. Flirtwell 
shall sing to me from the sammer- house, or read 
some romantic love tale, analogous to ourselves. 
Now this would be real enjoyment—so remdte 
from household drudgery, and fretting over bad 
debts and failing customers; to sit and enjoy 
the beautifal setting sun, while Mr. Flirtwell so 
gracefully smokes his cigar, and all the world is 
in admiration of his handsome face and agree- 
able manners. 

“ What if father should disinherit me, as he 
threatens todo? Is not the affection of a con- 
genial lover or adorable husband worth ten times 
as much as he can withhold? .I never did care 
for money, only as I wanted it for particular 
purposes—” 

Miss Miranda was interrupted in her loving 
reflections by the untimely interference of Mr. 
Constable Ordway, who laid his hand on Mr. 
Flirtwell’s shoulder ! 


Fortunately for some romantic ladies, that the - 
concentrated essence of sentimentalism destroys 
itself. Miss Miranda Miggs found that her be- 
sieged affections, which so affectionately rested 
on securing a handsome husband, did not work 
so charmingly. In her last pencillings in her 
note-book, we find the following insertion : 

“ Resolved, to play the foolish game no longer. 
Marrying for beauty is indeed a fatal mistake. 
I have looked upon such husbands, and find, in- 
stead of admiring their wives, their whole atten- 
tion is given to their own persons. Who wants 
to live among a heap of cosmetics, dyes, pow- 
ders and perfumeries? to be obliged to use chlo- 


roform for the fidgets, or a fit of jealousy, and 


swallow down large doses of valerian to quiet 
the nervous sensations which his return from 
some club produces? And then the decidedly 


handsome man always wants a wife ditto. And 
should he not prove rich, what a world of vexa- 
tion is imposed on the woman. She must soil 
her fingers in the kitchen, do a thousand menial 
offices which she cannot afford to hire done for 
her, and sit in the parlor attired like a lady while 
the cake is burning in the oven. I have just re- 
turned from visiting some friends who have been 
caught in such meshes. The sympathyI wasted 
on Mr. Flirtwell cured me of such unsubstantial 
romance. Poor dog! he hadn’t a thing but 
brass to recommend him—not a farthing in his 
pocket—in debt to his washerwoman—pledged 
his watch for opera tickets, and at one time made 
me seriously think about leaving this country to 
travel abroad! Well, ‘papa’ was not so far 
out of the way after all, and ‘mama’ said 
enough in all conscience. to warn my younger 
sisters. My flirtations, however, have not been 
the death of me; it may be they have proved my 
salvation ; for I have since learned not to regard 
the superfluous appendages of would-be-gentle- 
men, but only to ascertain what properties they 
possess that will endure when they grow old 
naturally—and with all this experience, I am 
but just turned two-and-twenty !” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. | 
SUNSET. 


An 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD KNOWLES. 


Roll back the golden clouds from out the west! 
Lift up the fleecy veil that hides the sun! 
And let us view, as now the day is done, 
The setting sun in gorg plend 
The trackless waste of waters spread around, 

Are gilded to receive the precious trust ; 
While from its grave there rises up a mound 
Of gold, to mark the spot where lies its dust. 
Then from the east a ‘lesser glory’ shows 
Its reddened form above the clowd-like bars ; 
While on, far on its beaten track, there glows 
The mellow beauty of the quiet stars ; 
And as the sunset fades before their light, 
The day gives way before the reign of night. 


ay a 


Young mechanics, who would prosper in busi- 
ness, have only two rules to live up to, to insure 
success. First, do your work as your customer 
wishes to have it done. The other rule is to do 
it by the time you promise to have it done. 
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GLEASOWS PILTORIAL BRAWING-ROOW COMPANION: 


VIEW OF THE LATE GRAND TRIENNNIAL PARADE OF THE PHILADELPHIA FIRE DEPARTMENT —PROCESSION PASSING THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


FIREMEN’S PARADE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Notwithstanding the report that the authori- 
ties of Philadelphia had prohibited the Grand 
Triennial Parade of Firemen of that city, that 
event came off as announced, on Monday, May 
34. The affair appears to have been attended 
with more than its usual success. The principal 
feature of the day was the procession, which was 
composed of fifteen divisions, and numbered 
5880 equipped firemen-and the whole number 
of men in the line is estimated at 8000. The 
number of Philadelphia companies was 69, and 
there were 25 companies of visiting firemen. It is 
thought to be the greatest display of the kind 
ever known in the United States. While the 
rocession was on the route, a fire occurred in 
t. John street, destroying a stable, a carpenter's 
shop, and a large beer establishment, and damag- 


ing several frames. The procession halted, and 
the firemen went into service with their spare 
apparatas; and after extinguishing the flames, 
they again moved on, finally separating at about 
six o'clock. This was the seventh triennial @is- 

lay of the Fire Department of Philadelphia. 

he first general display of firemen took place 
on the 22d of February, 1832, upon the occasion 
of the Centennial Anniversary of the birth of 
Washington, by invitation of the General Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. The next parade was 
on the 27th of March, 1£33, when Jacob B. Lan- 
caster, of the Southwark Hose, officiated as 
marshal. The next year another took place on 
the same date, and since that time the depart- 
ment has paraded every three years regularly. 
For months the preparations have heen going on 
for this celebration. and the time, the lahor and the 


money of the firemen have been lavishly expend- 
ed for the sake of adding ornament and attract- 
iveness to their various apparatus. New engines, 
hoxe carriages, equipments, etc., have been pro- 
eured by many companies. Silver and brass 
workers, painters, gilders and decorators of all 
kinds, have had months of employment in the 
service of the department. The making of gor- 
— banners of silk and satin has occupied 

undreds of hands that would otherwise have 
been engaged in the ordinary spring business of 
dress and bonnet making. The artificial flower- 
makers have been monopolized by the firemen 
for months, in the preparation of wreaths, fes- 
toons, etc., for the adornment of their machines. 
The above engraving gives an accurate view of 
the Custom House at Philadelphia, and repre- 
sents the “ William Penn” Hose Company pass- 


ing. This company was accompanied by a 
group of Indians and an in*ividual dressed 
Quaker-wise, who “looked to life” the founder 
of the Pennsylvania coloay, such as we are famil- 
iw with in the portraits banded down to ur.. 
The engraving below represents the Car of Lib- 
erty, which formed a marked feature in the pro- - 
cession. as it passed along Logan Square, in the 
western part of the city. Banners reared aloft, 
flags. waved, every window was crowded with 
pleased faces, the sidewalks were densely 
thronged, music filled the air, and the scene at 
this spot was especially animated and interesting. 
Altogether the affair was one highly creditable 
to the Philadelphia firemen and the city of biro- 
therly love, and elicited warm encomiums from 
those who had the good fortune to witness tLis 
gala-day of the firemen. 
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PIZTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MOUNT HOLLIS SEMINARY, 


This beautiful building, a design 
of which we herewith give, is situ- 
eted on an eminence commanding 
an extensive view of the town of 
Holliston, and the calm waters of 
Lake Winthrop. Although in the 
wnidst of the village, yet by its ele- 
vation it is rendered a quiet retreat 
for the student. In the background, 
surrounding it on two sides, may 
he seen a pleasant grove, whose re- 
freshing shade renders it a delight- 
ful plaew of resort. The building 
occupied ‘by the school is finished 
und faruished .after the motto :— 
“ Whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well.” A valuable 
philosophical apparatus from the 
1ooms of Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Ritchie, apparatus makers, of Bos- 
ton, is used in connection with the 
study of the seiences.. It is the 
purpose of the proprietors to leave 
nothing undoneywhich may tend 
to the coafort or improvement of 
the pupils. The rooms in the 
building are thoroughly ventilated 
aficr the’ most approved modern 
style, and everything is fitted to 
promote good health, correct taste, 
and thorough mental and moral 
dvcipline. Strangers in passing 
through Holliston are attracted by 
the neatness of its appearance, 
aud the air of quiet that reigns ; 
aud it is the universal testimony of 
pupils who have here trod tue 
paths of learning, that it is one of 
the pleasantest country towns in 
the * wide, wide world.” A rail- 
road passes through the place, renderiog it easy 
of access; and the attention of persons interest- 
ed in the cause of education is invited to the 
numerous advantages furnished by this institu 
tion to its students. We rejoice, in common 
with all lovers of intelligence and mental culti- 
vation, in the multiplying of ‘such institutions 
throughout New England, and the whole coun- 
try, as we have depicted above These “ work- 
shops of the mind,” as Kossuth so eloquently 
calis them, are the strongest bulwarks we can 
rear against despotism; and to a thinking mind 
afford more tangible protection for freedom and 
liberty, than lofty walls of granite pierced with 
port-holes and mounted with cannon. That na- 
tion, in the scale of humanity, is the strongest, 
which is the most intellectual and best informed. 
Let the rising generations of Europe be educated, 
and ‘how long, think you, would absolutism ex- 
ist? Just long enough for the present youth of 
the old world to grow to the stature of manhood, 
and no ‘longer. Education isthe taliSmin of 
American prosperity; the means of our growth, 
and the power for uur future protection. And 
we do well to rely upon it as one great cause of 
our continued existence. 


VIEW OF THE MT. HOLLIS SEMINARY, AT HOLLISTON, MASS. 


CUSTOM HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO. 

The building—of which the representation be- 
low is a perspective view, reduced from the ar- 
chitect’s drawings,is a Custom House to be erected 
by the United States in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, from the designs of Gridley J. F. Bryant. of 
Boston, Mass. The structure is a parallelogram 
in form, measuring 136 feet 8 inches long, and 
60 feet 4 inches wide, and is three finished stories 
in height, arranged for the following purpo<es, 
viz., the ground story will contain the post- 


office, measuring 53 by 57 feet, with private ; 


rvoms for postmaster and chief clerk. The bal- 
unce of the story will be devoted for the uses of 
the inspectors, weighers, guagers and measurers 
of the customs. The second story is arranged 
for the principal Custom House business, and 
will have the “ Great Room,” measuring 53 by 
57 feet, and six offices for cashier, survey or, sur- 
veyor’s clerks, storekeeper, naval officer and col- 
lector’s private apartment. The third story will 
be entirely devoted to the courts and officers 
thereof of the United States. ‘The Court Room 
will measure 53 by 36 feet, and will have con- 
nected therewith two rooms for clerk and judge ; 
the United States marshal and law library will 


“tant steaétdre. 


be accommodated on this story, besides the juries 
required in connection with the courts. Each 
story will have the modern conveniences of wa- 
ter and washing closets. There will be five large 
iron vaults within the building. The exterior of 
the structure will present a bold and pleasing 
appearance ; the material for the walls will be 
orick resting on a Quincy granite basement; all 
the exterior ornaments, cornices, capitals, bases, 
and window dressings, are -tu be of cast iron, 
painted to imitate mastic, with which the entire 
exterior walls are to be covered; to imitate stone- 
work. The contractors for the editice are 
Messrs. Theodore Adams and James Smiley, of 
San Francisco; both these gentlemen are self- 
made men, and were among the earliest pioneers 
who emigrated from the Atlantic States to Cali- 
fornia; by their perseverance and industry they 
have attained eminent positions in their State, 
and have had entrusted to them, by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the erection of this impor- 
It should bé remarked that ¢ very 
part of the building is nearly or quite fire proof, 
and the materials to be used of the most ¢ndur- 
ing quality. Boston supplies the granite, iron- 
work, carpentering, and ylaziog, as well as the 


VIE OF THE NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE, AT 8AN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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plumbing of the building; the bricks and timber 
being very nearly all the materials furnished 
from California. The cost of the building to 
the United States will be $400.000, a cheap 
structure certainly, when it is considered that the 
available room within its three stories amounts 
to about five hundred superficial feet more than 
in the three stories of our own elegant and costly 
structure in this city. Mr: Bryant, the architect, 
has, within the last ten years, planned very ma- 
ny of the leading edifices of New England, be- 
sides various public buildings in other sections 
of the country. It is understood that he has 
been asked by the Government to take into con- 
sideration the appointment of superintendent of 
the public buildings to be erected in California. 
From late Congressional reports we notice that 
a sum adequate for the purpose has been appro- 
priated by Congress to purchase the land for the 
site of this edifice; and ere long the United 
States will have a ‘completed’ establishment for 
the collection of its revenues in this far-off por- 
tion of our country. We are glad that Congress 
has thus promptly determined to meet the com- 
mercial wants of California, in a structare that 
will be an ornament to San Francisco. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
YOUTa. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Just as the rainbow tints of even, or morning’s rosy light, 

Are youth's fond dreams of happiness, as varied and as 
bright ; 

Mingling with memories of the past the future springs to 
view, 

Each fairy vision decked in garb of love’s own roseate hue ; 

Such, such is youth, ere life’s dull cares have proved its 


hopes untrue. 

How blessed are the young! Their world is beautiful and 
gay; 

Earth’s fairest flowers are thornless, too, that blossom in 
the way: 

No shadow comes to blight their hopes, no tear to dim the 


eye, 

Reality’s stern face is hid, it brings to them no sigh ; 

Yet 0, its power full soon will come, their trusting hearts 
to try. 


Put then thy trust in Him who made the world, to thee 
80 fair, 

And who has shielded thy young heart from many a hid- 
den snare ; 

Remember He has given thee power to choose the good 
and ill— 

Keep, then, the straight and narrow way, and strive to do 
his will ; 

Earth cannot always be thy home, however bright it be, 

Remember this, and joy be thine through all eternity. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE SOLITARY ARTIST. 


BY SYLVANUS COBR, JR. 

Har way up one of those narrow, arched 
passage-ways that connect the spacious landing 
strada of Naples with the parallel street next 
beyond, there opened a small door to the right, 
which led the way up a long flight of old wood- 
en stairs; and at the height of five stories, the 
adventurer, who might be bold enough to trust 
himself to the task of the dubious ascent, would 
find himse'f in a dark entry, from out of which 
opened two doors. The natural expectation of 
one who might be, for the first time, making this 
search, would be that nothing but squalid pover- 
ty could give tone to any of these regions; but 
let us just feel out a latch to the right, and open 
the door to which it is attached. There! 


The apartment thus found was large, and 
being at the extreme top of the building, it re- 
ceived its light from the roof. Everything there 
wore the air of neatness, and even plain ele- 
gance. The floor was carpeted, the walls neatly 
frescoed, and all about hung numerous and 
beautiful oil paintings, while here and there, in 
little niches, stood a few marble and alabaster 
busts. At an easel, with his palette and brushes 
in his hand, sat Fillippo Matteo,)a young man, 
some five-and-twenty years of age, engaged upon 
a landscape, while near him, by the side of a 
small inlaid work-table, sat his sister Lucille, 
working upon a piece of silken embroidery. 
They were both handsome, cast in that peculiar 
mould of nature which stamps her children’s 
pure souls upon their outer forms; but though 
all seemed so pleasant immediately about them, 
yet it would have not taken a very close observer 
to have seen that some strange grief lay heavy 
upon their hearts. 

“ Fillippo,” said Lucille, as she laid her work 
upon the table. 

“ Well,” returned her brother, taking his brush 
from its work, and casting a kindly look upon 
the face of his beautiful sister. 

“Let us cease from our labors awhile,” Lucille 
answered. “ You have worked long and tedious- 
ly, and already the bloom has faded from your 
cheek.” 

“Bloom !” uttered the artist, with a sad look. 
“No, no, my sister; for eight long years there 
has been no bloom upon my cheek. It faded 
away when we both lost our all, and beneath the 
sunny sky of my native land it can never return. 
I must work, Lucille-—work till I can realize 
enough to carry us both far, far away from 
Italy.” 

“But we have enough now, my brother. 
These pictures you have alfeady finished will 
bring more than enough for that, for you know 
how readily those have sold which you have al- 
ready offered. Come, do rest awhile.” 

“No, Lucille. A little longer must I work. 
If we go to America, I would not land there a 
beggar. The arms of that glorious republic are 
open to all true hearts, but I would not so in- 

ult her hospitality as to throw myself upon her 
shores a mere drone. In a few months, at the 
farthest, I shall have enough.” 


“ Then let us, at least, dispense with some of 
our luxuries,” said the fair girl. “These deli- 
cate fruits, these cordials, and these ornaments, 
we need them not.” 

“Speak not so, my sister,” returned Fillippo, 
with a slight tone of reproach. “Each one of 
those dainties bears an image of my love for 
thee. If it makes me happy to indulge you 
thus, say nought against it.” 

“O,no; I did not mean that,” Lucille said, 
while a bright tear of gratitude gleamed in her 
dark eye. “I meant that I would dispense with 
them to help you.” Then rising from her seat, 
she approached her brother, and placing her arm 
about his neck, she continued; “And are you 
determined to leave our native country? Can 
we not go forth again into the world? No one 
knows us in Naples, and we can change our 
names, and carve out our own road. My brother, 
there is no sin on our souls.” 

“ Ay, Lucillé” the young artist exclaimed, 
with vebemence. “ Heaven knows there is not; 
but there is a stain upon our name which a life- 
time may not obliterate from the cold tongue of 
slander. O God! I sometimes wish that that 
dark crime did rest upon my soul, for then I 
might wipe it out by atonement, but now we 
can only suffer the curse of its memory. Re- 
main in Italy! No, Lucille. For eight years 
have we been secluded from the world, not even 
daring to venture into society. When I go forth 
to sell my pictures, I never dare to give my 
name; and even now some of the finest land- 
scapes in the city are without the name of thei 
artist. Were I to give the name of Fillippo Mat- 
teo to the Neapolitan winds, the finger of scorn 
would find me out. No; while we are in Italy, 
Lucille, we must not be known. In this seclud- 
ed spot we will live, and look to each other's 
love for our joys.” . 

“But you will at least lay by your work for 
to-night,” urged the maiden, as she imprinted a 
warm kiss upon her brother's brow. “Come, 
we will have music.” 

The artist gazed a moment into his sister’s 
sweet face, and then arising from his seat, he 
set his easel one side, and was in the act of tak- 
ing his guitar from its case when the sound of 
footsteps struck upon his ear. 

“Surely, Lucille,” he said, “that is some one 
coming up the stairs.” my 

“ So it seems, brother; but then no one can 
be coming here.” 

“Yes—yes they are. Hear; the steps now 
sound upon the third stairway.” 

Slowly and gropingly the footfalls approached 
the solitary artist’s room, and at length a loud 
knock was heard without. Fillippo opened the 
door, and an aged monk, of the Carthusian 
order, entered the apartment. 

“ A blessing on thee, children,” said the monk, 
as he gazed upon the fair occupants. 

“We thank thee, good father,” returned the 
young artist. “But methinks you have mistak- 
en your way.” 

* Perhaps I have, my son, and perhaps I have 
not,” said the monk, as he let his trembling form 
sink into a chair. “I have come to seek a young 
artist who sold to the keeper of the cathedral a 
painting of St. Peter. Four separate times have 
I got the keeper to follow him to his dwelling, 
but three times he lost him in a crowd, and 
on the last time he traced him to the door at the 
entrance to this place.” 

“ And you have found the man you seek.” 

“Then you are the artist ?” 

“T am.” 

“Tam glad I have found you at last,” the 
monk said, at the same time casting a scrutiniz- 
ing glance about the room, “for I have a work I 
would like to have you perform.” 

“In my line, good father ?” 

“ Yes, my son. I wish to have my portrait 
painted. You may think it strange that one in 
my situation should call for such a service; but 
the fathers of Mount St. Elmo have each agreed 
to procure a portrait for our convent.” 

“Then you had better seck some one who is 
better versed in that branch of the art than my- 
self,” said the artist, not a little puzzled by the 
peculiar manner in which the monk was regard- 
ing himself and sister. 

“ Nay, sir artist; I have reasons for wishing 
the work done by yourself. Now, will you do 
it?” 

“ Well, father, since you are earnest about the 
matter, I will,” returned Filippo; “and if you 
can remain, I can make the rongh sketch and 
get in some of the ground ere it be dark to- 
night.” 


The monk agreed to the proposal, and ere 
many moments had passed the artist had placed 
@ canvass upon his easel, and was sketching the 


| crayon outlines of the Carthusian, while his 


young sister set about mixing some prime color- 
ing. For nearly an hour Fillippo was enabled 
to pursue his work ; but at the end of that time 
he was obliged to quit for the want of light, and 
arrangements were made that the monk should 
come the next day at noon. 

“ And now, my son,” said the monk, as he 
arose to depart, “I would ask your name, for I 
may assist you in your pursuit.” 

“My name cannot matter, good father,” the 
artist returned. “I will do your work; but I 
trust you will ask me no useless questions.” 


“As you please,” answered the monk, and 
with one more glance about the room, he turned 
towards the door. 

“Wait one moment, father, and I will light 
you on your way,” the young man said, as he 
procured a waxen taper and lighted it. “My 
eutrance was not intended for visitors.” 

“So I should suppose, my son; and for that 
reason I sought you. I would not have my por- 
trait open to the prying gaze of the world.” 


As the Carthusian said this, he took his way 
down the narrow stairs, and as soon as he had 
passed out into the arched passage, Fillippo re- 
turned to his room. 

“ Brother,” said Lucille, as soon as the door 
was closed, “I do-not like the looks of that 
monk.” 

“ And why not, sister?” asked Fillippo, as he 
sat down the taper, and removed the embryo 
portrait from his easel. 

“I don’t know, I'm sure. Perhaps I am 
wrong ; but, then, he eyed us so sharply that I 
could not avoid the feeling that he might be a 
spy upon us.” 

“ Why, my dear sister, you must be strangely 
moved,” said the artist, with a light smile, “to 
think any one would have an object in spying 
upon us. No, no; I am rather inclined to think 
that the old monk may be somewhat situated 
like ourselves. He has withdrawn from the 
world, and sought refuge in the convent on St. 
Elmo, and now he seeks only to hide himse//, 
not spy upon us.” 

“But why should he have regarded us so 
sharply ?” asked Lucille, still unable to shake her 
first impression from her mind. 

“ The reason is plain,” said her brother. “He 
was surprised to see such an apartment in such 
a place; and, sister mine, even though he be a 
sworn monk, you would not blame him for gaz- 
ing at such beauty as yours.” 

The pale cheek of Lucille Matteo caught a 
bright cast of rich crimson as she received her 
brother’s compliment, and acknowledging her 
liability to error, she set about preparing their 
evening repast. 

On the next afternoon, as promised, the monk 
made his appearance, and the artist went on with 
his picture. At this sitting the old father was 
taciturn and sad ; and as Lucille now gazed upon 
his aged features, she lost all her former suspi- 
cions, and began really to sympathize with him 
in a misfortune which might have driven him 
from the world. Two more sittings were had ; 
and when the monk departed for the fourth time, 
he was told that one more sitting would finish 
the picture. 

“ Fillippo,” said Lucille, as she sat gazing 
upon the almost finished portrait, “there is 
something strange in the features that start forth 
from that canvass.” 

“ So there is, sister,” returned the artist, whose 
mind seemed also to have been turned in the 
same direction ; “and to me the thing was more 
strange, since I feel that I have been irresistibly 
led to adopt a conception of my own brain in 
the portrait; but the child of my imagination is 
so completely blended in with the monk’s fea- 
tares that it would hardly be noticed.” 

“ Yet still it is the monk’s exact counterpart,” 
said Lucille, still gazing at the canvass. 

“No; it is far too ethereal, too saint-like,for 
the monk, though I must confess the likeness is 
good,” remarked Fillippo, as he slightly moved 
his chair, so as to get a beiter light. “It is a 
better head of St. Paul, were it not for the 
cowl.” 

«IT hardly think you are prepared for such a 
decision, since you cannot possibly have any cor- 
rect idea of how St. Paul looked,” said Lucille, 
with a smile. 

The young man looked first at his sister, after 
this remark was made, and then at the portrait. 
Once or twice he seemed on the point of speak- 


ing, but at length he silently moved the canvass 
from his easel ; and after arranging matters per- 
taining to his vocation, he expressed his inten- 
tion of walking out upon the quays, and re- 
quested Lucille to accompany him. The night 
was clear and beautiful, and the stars were just 
beginning to set themselves in the celestial vault, 
as the young artist and his sister stepped forth 
from the obscure entrance to their dwelling, and 
entered upon the beautiful strada that flanks the 
Neapolitan Bay. For nearly two hours they 
walked up and down the landings, engaged in a 
pleasing, heart-consoling conversation; bat as 
the air began to grow more damp and chill from 
the vapory breeze that came sweeping in from 
the sea, Fillippo gathered his sister’s mantle 
more closely about her, and then turned his steps 
homeward. 

They had reached the entrance to the arched 
passage-way, that led to their outer door, when 
their attention was arrested by the sound of some 
one as in distress. Fillippo hesitated in his way. 

“Let us not stop, brother,” said Lucille, with 
an accent of fear. “It is only some of the 
lazzaroni.” 

“Never mind who it is, Lucille ; it is, at all 
events, some one in distress. Weare Christians.” 

“Forgive me, dear Fillippo. Let us go and 
render assistance, if it be in our power.” 

After a few moments’ search, they found, re- 
clining upon the step of an old, unused door, 
the form of a man habited in the garb of a Cap- 
uchin monk, and by the dim rays of an oil 
lamp that was set within a small, glass-covered 
shrine of St. Joseph, they were enabled to make 
out that the monk was not only an aged man, 
bat that he was exceedingly weak and emaciated. 
He had fallen over the door-stone, and was ut- 
terly unable to rise. 

“What ho, there, good father!” exclaimed 
Fillippo, as he laid his hand upon the Capuchin’s 
shoulder; “do you need assistance ?” 

“ Assistance!” iterated the monk, in a weak 
voice, slowly turning his head in a vain endeavor 
to recognize his neighbor. “Surely some kind 
saint has at length heard my prayer. Yes, kind 
being, I do need assistance, for I am weak and 
exhausted.” 

Together the brother and sister assisted the 
poor man to his feet, and by dint of considerable 
exertion they at length landed him in their own 
chamber. Some invigorating .cordials were ad- 
ministered to the sufferer, afver which they gave 
him light refreshments, and then prepared him a 
couch in the studio. After seeing the monk 
properly cared for, Lucille retired to her own 
apartment, which was a little room that led out 
from the main studio ; and Fillippo arranged his 
usual bed upon a large lounge, and ere long the 
trio were locked in the arms of sleep. 

On the next morning the Capuchin arose from 
his couch, much refreshed, and after he had 
offered his thanks to God, he sat down with his 
preservers to their morning’s meal. After they 
had arisen from the table, the young artist made 
some inquiries with regard to the causes which 
had led to the monk’s destitute condition. The 
monk explained in a few words that he had 
started from the convent of the Capuchins at 
Palermo in a small vessel, and having been 
landed at Salerno, he had travelled on foot from 
thence to Naples, and weakness and hunger, and 
a pre-contracted debility, had overcome him. 


Towards noon the monk had still more re- 
covered from his ailments, and he advanced the 
idea of taking his departare, but the artist urged 
him to wait and partake of one more meal, and 
he did so; but during all the while, it was in 
vain that his young host endeavored to engage 
him in any interesting conversation. ‘The monk 
seemed bowed down by some hidden sorrow, 
some worm of remorse that gnawed upon his 
conscience, and his answers were mere mono- 
syllables, and even at that, delivered in a sort of 
abstracted manner. 

The Capuchin had already begun to gather 
his dark gown about him, when Fillippo took 
the Carthusian’s portrait from his closet and 
placed it upon his easel, for the purpose of rub- 
bing down some of the rongh points. The 
monk's eye chanced to fall upon the picture, 
and after gazing upon it for a few moments, 
while his emaciated countenance underwent a 
variety of changes, he said : 

“You have a good painting there, my friend, 
and_one well executed, too. Who is the fortu- 
nate man that has secured your services?” 

“J know not his name, good father. Indeed, 
he never gave it to me; but he is a Carthusian 
monk, from Mount St. Elmo.” 
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“Then, perhaps he has reasons for hiding his 
name,” said the Capuchin, as he drew nearer to 
the easel. 

While yet the artist was hesitating for areply> 
the sound of footsteps upon the stairs was heard, 
apd in a moment more the Carthusian entered 
the apartment. 

“ Now, good sir artist,” said the new comer, as 
he closed the door bebind him, “ you must finish 
my picture as soon as possible, for already—” 

He hesitated here, for his eye had caught the 
form of the Capuchin, and starting back, as 
though he had seen a spectre, he gazed long and 
earnestly upon the resuscitated monk. An in- 
stinctive feeling that there must be some strange 
connection between these two monks, held the 
young artist in silence, and drawing near to the 
side of his sister, he awaited the result of the 
apparent recognition which had taken place. 


Full five minutes the two old men regarded 
each other in silence. The Carthusian was 
trembling beneath some fierce emotion, while the 
Capuchin returned his leok with a calm but in- 
terested expression. At length the Carthusian 
moved slowly to the side of the other monk, and 
laying his hand upon the latter’s arm, he said, in 
a half breathless tone: 

“ Tell me, good man, who you are, and from 
whence you come.” 

“IT am an humble Capuchin monk, and I 
come from Palermo.” 

“No, no, I meant not that,” exclaimed the 
Carthusian. “You were not originally from 
Palermo; you were not always a monk. Tell 
me, good sir—for God knows I have a reason 
for asking,—who and what you were before that.” 

“ Wouldst hear my story?” asked the Capu- 
chin. 

“ Yes, and thank thee for it,” quickly answer- 
ed the Carthusian. 

“ And wilt thou tell me thine own in return ¢” 
. “J will, I will,” the Carthusian uttered, and he 
sank into a chair by the side of the other monk. 


“Then listen,” said the Capuchin, while his 
voice trembled, partly from physical weakness, 
and partly from some other cause. " “ I was born 
and reared in Florence.” 

“In Florence?” repeated the Carthusian. 

“Don't interrupt me, but listen.” 

“ Well, well, go on,” said the Carthusian, and 

“My profession was that of an artist. At 
the same school with myself was a youth of my 
own age, and an intimacy was contracted be- 
tween us. When we grew up, our pictures were 
in the market, and out of that whole school my 
friend and myself took the lead. Our produc- 
tions brought the highest price, and a number of 
our competitors conceived the idea of driving us 
from the field, and, under the spirit of their base 
hearts, they set about their work; but Satan 
himself must have been with them, for they did 
their evil under the garb of fiendship! Slowly 
we were led into dissipation, but the large sums 
we realized from our pictures kept us free from 
pecuniary troubles; we had both married, but 
our families did not yet suffer. Years passed 
on, and myself and friend were still accounted 
the best painters in Florence, while our secret 
enemies were sinking lower and lower. At 
length I laid my wife within the silent tomb, and 
within one short month afterwards, my friend 
was called upon to perform the same sad duty. 
Our enemies worked on, and soon—too soon— 
they succeeded in their infernal designs. They 
contrived, by the most subtle and insinuating 
lies, to set us at enmity against each other ; then, 
one night, they betrayed us into a low casino, 
and after getting us heated with wine, they set 
us one against the other, and it is no wonder 
that our overstrained passions should have led 
us into deadly conflict. We knew not what we 
did, only each fancied himself wronged by the 
other, and with our drawn swords, we pushed 
hotly at each other's lives. We were both 
severely wounded at almost the same moment, 
and I remember that we both fell back into the 
arms of those who stood around. When I came 
to myself I was informed that I had killed my 
friend, and that the authorities were on my 
track, and my still seeming friends offered to 
help me to flee. I accepted their offer, gathered 
together what little wealth I could, and fled to 
Palermo, and there, with a heart almost broken, 
I entered the convent of the Capuchins.” ; 

“Your name? Tell me, tell me, quickly!” 
gasped the Carthusian, half starting from -his 
seat, and grasping the narrator by the wrist, 
while his eyeballs seemed leaping from their 
sockets. 


“ Be quiet, good sir,” returned the Capuchin. 
* Let me finish my tale, and then I will answer 
your questions.” 

With a deep heaved breath, the Carthusian 
monk settled back into his chair, and his com- 
panion continued : 

“Years passed away, and I remained secure 
within the walls of my convent, until, nearly a 
month ago, I chanced to observe a miserable 
strolling player, whose countenance looked famil- 
iar to me. For some time I followed him, and 
at length I knew him to have been one of my 
old Florentine classmates, and also as one of 
those who had set me against my friend. I drew 
him to my convent and made myself known to 
him, and there he confessed to me the whole dia- 
bolical plot through which I had been driven 
from my home. He confessed that my friend 
was not killed, but that he had been served the 
same as I had been, only with worse results. 
That friend had been led to suppose that 7 was 
killed by Ais hand, but ere he could escape, he 
was arrested by the authorities for the crime, 
tried, found guilty, and condemned to death! 
But our enemies had still some spark of feeling 
left. They did not desire that either of us should 
die, so they contrived to effect my friend’s escape 
from prison, and afforded him a sufficient sum 
to carry him out of the reach of pursuit ; but 
they let him go with the weight of a crime on 
his heart which he never committed, and with 
murder stamped upon his memory! I asked this 
miserable mountebank what had become of those 
who had been joined with him against us; and 
he told me that they were either dead or poor 
vagabonds like himself! And as he was about 
to depart, he turned back and told me that near- 
ly a year before he had asked for charity at the 
gates of the convent on St. Elmo, and that there 
he had seen a monk who resembled my friend. 
Immediately I set out upon the search. Last 
night I arrived in Naples, but in my weakness I 
fell by the wayside, and had it not been for these 
good people here I should have perished ; but 
now, thank God, my wish is gratified! I have 
seen my friend, and I can die in peace !” 

“ Alberto Stelli!” broke from the aged Car- 
thusian’s lips. 

“Yes, yes, Alfonso Matteo, you see your old 
friend once more!” murmured the trembling 
Capuchin, and as he spoke, he opened his arms 
and received his long lost friend in his embrace. 

A moment only had Alfonso Matteo rested 
upon Stelli’s bosom when the gentle word, 
“ father !” fell upon his ear, and as he started up, 
he beheld both Fillippo and Lucille bending low 
at his feet. He did not raise them up, but he 
humbly, thankfully, knelt by their side, and 
winding his arms about them he raised his 
streaming eyes to heaven. Old Stelli joined in 
the prayerful group, and throughout the endless 
vaults of heaven, it were hard to find four hap- 
pier hearts than beat there in sweet concord. 

“Now, now, sweet sister,” said the young 
artist, as he arose to his fect and caught the fair 
girl in his warm embrace, “ we will not leave our 
native Italy! Our name and fame is untarnish- 
ed, all—all is bright, bright, bright !” 

Then turning to his father he asked : 

“And did you know us when first you saw 
us ?” 

“ Yes, my noble boy,” returned the old man, 
the tears still rolling down his cheeks, “ and even 
before I saw you I thought I had found yon, for 
that head of St. Peter was an exact counterpart 
of the one you painted ere I fled from Florence ; 
bat when I saw you, my doubts were all re- 
moved. I would have embraced you, but I knew 
that you thought your father a murderer, and I 
shrank from the revelation that could only make 
us all miserable, for I, too, thought I had killed 
my friend Stelli; so I got you to work for me 
that I might be near you. O, God must have 
directed all our footsteps, for His hand alone 
could have wrought this blessing! Once mere, 
my children, let me feel your hearts beat against 
my own!” * * * * 

Within three months from the day on which 
Alfonso Matteo, his friend Stelli and his children 
‘were so strangely and happily re-united, the two 
old men had been released from their monastic 
vows, and been welcomed back to Florence by 
all who had known them in other years. Their 
wealth, such as had been taken by the govern- 
ment, was restored to them ; and within a s:one’s 
throw of the Palazzo Vecchia, fronting on the 
grand piazza, they bought them a dwelling, where 
fur long years.they lived to bless God for the 
bright and joyous day that had succeeded their 
long and gloomy night. 


—Shelley’s Letters. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
FANCY'S VISION. 


BY J. ALFORD. 

O for some bowery nook midst nature's scenes, 
Of purest blossoms and unsullied greens ; 
A cottage home that [ could call my own. 
My joy, my pride, my palace, and my throne ; 
With just enough, saved up by frugal care, 
For future wants, and some dear friend to share ; 
I ask but this, my earthly bliss to crown, 
And keep me free from fortune’s bitter frown. 

Sleep closed my eyes, and soon, by fancy’s aid, 
A spot was chosen, and a cot was made; 
Streams, groves and gardens decked the emiling bound, 
A paradise of sweets on fairy ground. 
True friendship came, with fortune at his side, 
To realize and gratify my pride. 
All nature smiled—I gazed with fond delight, 
For all her fragrant beauties were in sight ; 
The rose, the pink, the hyacinth were there, 
Shedding delicious odors through the air. 
Lovely, midst thorns, the brier and crocus gay, 
With many a woodbine charming in display ; 
And as around I cast my raptured eye, 
I saw bright nature’s goddess hovering nigh ; 
With fresh supplies of all her choicest flowers, 
To trim my cot, and decorate my bowers. 

“ All these are thine,” she cried, “and this sweet spot 
Shall henceforth be thy home—thy peaceful cot.” 
Yet ah, how soon the happy vision fled, 

With which my sleeping fancy had been fed ; 
Delightful paradise, O bliss supreme, 
Alas! how transient— all was but a dream! 


TIME. 

Many are the matches which I have had 
against time in my time and in his time |i. e. in 
time’s time]. And all such matches, writing or 
riding, are memorably unfair. Time, the mea- 
gre shadow, carries no weight at all, so what 

arity can there be in any contest with him ? 
hat does he know of anxiety, or liver com- 
plaint, or income tax, or of the vexations con- 
nected with the correcting of proofs for the press ? 
Although, by the way, he does take upon him- 
self, with his villanous scrawl, to correct all the 
fair proofs of nature. He sows canker into the 
heart of rosebuds, and writes wrinkles (which are 
his odious attempts at pothooks) in the loveliest 
of female faces. No type so fair, but he fancies, 
in his miserable conceit, that he can improve it ; 
no stereotype so fixed, but he will alter it; and 
having spoiled one after another, he still persists 
in believing himself the universal amender and 
the ally of progress. Ah! that one might, if it 
were but for one day in a century, be indulged 
with the sight of Time forced into a personal 
incarnation, so as to be capable of a personal 
insult—a cudgelling, for instance, or a ducking 
in a horse-pond. Or, again, that once in a cen- 
tury, were it but for a single summer’s day, his 
corrected proofs might be liable to supersession 
by revises, such as I would furnish, down the 
margin of which should run one perpetual itera- 
tion of stet., stet ; everything that the hoary 
scoundrel had deleted, rosebuds or female bloom, 
beauty or power, grandeur or grace, being sol- 
emaly reinstated, and having the privilege of one 
day’s secular resurrection, like the Arabian phe- 
nix, or any other memento of power in things 
earthly and in sublunary births, to mock and to 
defy the power of this crowned thief, whose in- 
satiate scythe mows down everything earthly !— 
Thomas De Quincy. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
AN ACROSTIC, 


Gems of worth are found in thee, 

Let “sweet hope” thy motto be; 

Ever round thy onward way, 

Ambition sheds her glorious ray ; 

8 weet. sad thoughts dwell in thy bowers, 
O ft they cheer my saddened hours ; 
New, bright gems, each week I see, 

8 weet thy coming is to me. 


Pictures of the form and face, 

In their beauteous lifelike grace ; 
Care sits on the noble brow. 
Telling life is saddened now ; 
Or-the roguish smile of glee 

Round the dimpled mouth I see ; 
1f my heart is prone to sadness, 
Always, mid thy founts of gladness, 
Life shows something bright for me. 


BLUE STOCKINGS. 


I am sorry that so much has been said about 
the-dlues. lt isa pity that such a hue-and-cry 
has been raised against them all, good, bad, aid 
indifferent. John Bull would have settled it 
best by just letting them alone, leaving the dis- 
agreeable ones to die off in single blessedness. 
But the ceruleanly blue—the true celestial, she 
who really has heaven in her eye—follow her to 
the world’s end. Love her!—adore her! You 
mast and will. . Win her and wear, if you can. 
She is the most delightful of God’s creatures— 
Heaven’s best gift—man’s joy and pride in pros- 
perity—man’s support and comforter in affliction. 


The clouds that gather round the setting san 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 
Wordsworth. 


A PRAYING MACHINE. 


Some content themselves with taking a walk 
round the convent, rolling all the while between 
their fingers the beads of their long chaplet, or 
giving a rotary movement to a kind of praying 
machine, which turns with incredible rapidity. 
This instrument is called a Chu Kor, that is, 
“turning prayer;” and it is common enough to 
see them fixed in the bed of a running stream, 
as they are then set in motion by the water, and 
going on praying night and day, to the special 
benefit of the person who has placed them there. 
The Tartars also suspend these convenient im- 
plements over their domestic hearths that they 
may be put in motion by the current of cool air 
from the opening of the tent, and so twirl! for the 
peace and prosperity of the family. 

Another machine which the Buddhists make 
use of to simplify their devotional activity is that 
of a large barrel turning on an axis. .t is made 
of thick pasteboard, fabricated of innumerable 
sheets of paper pasted one on another, and upon 
which are written in Thibetan characters the 
preyers most in fashion. Those who have not 
sufhicient zeal or sufficient strength to place on 
their backs an immense load of books, and pros- 
trate themselves at every step in the mud, adopt 
this easier method, and the devout can then eat, 
drink, and sleep, at their ease, while the com- 
plaisant machine does all their praying for them. 

One day we happened to be passing one of 
these machines, we saw two Lamas engaged ina 
violent quarrel, and almost coming to blows on 
account of their zeal for their prayers. One of 
them it appeared had come, and having set the 

1 in motion on his own private account was 
retiring modestly to his cell, when chancing to 
turn his head to enjoy the spectacle of its pious 
revolutions, he saw one of his brethren stop the 
wheel, and set it whirling again for himself. In- 
dignant, of course, at this unwarrantable inter- 
ference, he ran back, and in his turn put a stop 
to his rival’s piety, and they continued this kind 
of demonstration for some time, but at last losing 
patience they proceeded to menaces and then to 
cuffs, when an old Lama came out, and brought 
the difficulty to a peaceful termination by bim- 
self turning the prayer barrel for the benefit of 
both parties—Le Huc’s Travels in Turtary. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
STANZAS TO SLEEP. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 
Sleep! come with thy snowy wings, 
Wave them gently o'er mine eyes; 
Let the dreams thy presence brings, 
Round my silent couch arise ; 
While the night its watches keep, . 
Soothe my spirit, gentle sleep ! 


Come to me, with thy soft breath, 
Kiss my weary, aching brow ; 
Who hath called thee “ twin to death?” 
Not like death thou seemest now! 
For, within thy starry eyes, 
Wealth of dreamy beauty lies. 


Come to me, when thoughts of grief 
Press upon my sinking heart ; 

Thy sweet hand may bring relief, 
Bidding every care depart ; 

Let the weariness of day 

Vanish, ‘neath thy smile away. 


THE TWO WORLDS. 

Europe does not astonish us by those- vast 
spaces which the neighboring continent of Asia 
possesses. Its highest mountains do not much 
exceed half the h.ight of the Himalaya and the 
Andes. Its plateaus, those of Bavaria and 
Spain, hardly deserve the name by the side of 
those of Thibet and of Mexico. Its peninsulas 
are trifling in comparison with India and Ara- 
bia. There is nothing in it to compare with 
those great rivers which water the boundless 
plains of Asia and America, and which are their 
pride; or with those virgin forests which cover 
immense regions, and make them impenetrable to 
man; or with those deserts, whose startling and 
terrible aspect appals us by their immensity. We 
see in Europe neither the exuberant fruitfulness 
of the tropical regions, nor the vast frozen tracts 
of Siberia; neither the overwhelming heats of 
the equator, nor those extremes of cold which 
— all organic life—Guyot’s Earth and 

fan. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
LINES TO A YOUNG LADY PRAYING 


BY H. D. REYNOLDS. 


I saw thine eye upturned in prayer, 
As bent thy form before high Heaven ; 
And marvelled that, so young, so fair, 
Thou hadst a crime to be forgiven. 


But soon my wonder passed away, 
Angels thenftselves in homage bow ; 
For other’s sins, we're told, they pray, 

And thus a kindred spirit thou. 


We look upon every true thought as a valu- 
able acquisition to society, which cannot possibly 
hart or obstruct the good effect of any other 


- truth whatever ; for they all partake of one com- 


mon essence, and necessarily coincide with each 
other; and like the drops of rain which fall sepa- 
rately into the river, mix themselves at once 
with the stream, and strengthen the general 
current. 
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NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 
We present herewith a picture 
of the upper, or central New York 
t-office. It will be recognized 
y any one who has ever had oc- 
casion to visit it. The down town, 
or Wall Street branch, is in the 
Merchants’ Exchange. This build- 
ing is a busy place—full of clerks, 
letters, newspapers, pamphlets, etc., 
requiring the utmost regularity 
and system to prevent confusion, 
and ensure the proper and imme- 
diate delivery of letters and papers 
to the public. It is the largest es- 
tablishment of the kind in the 
United States. Since the reduction 
of letter postage, the labor and re- 
ceipts at this extensive establish- 
ment have greatly increased, show- 
ing the importance and benefit of 
the penny rates of postage. 


CITY OF OREGON. 

This picturesque city, a view. of 

which we give below, is the | 
in that great portion of land, known 
as the Oregon Territory, lying on 
the extreme northwest of the Unit- 
ed States bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. The city of Oregon is sit- 
uated in a fine fertile valley, at the 
falls of the Willamette River, near 
its junction with the Columbia, the 
principal river of Oregon. The 
rapid march of emigration west- 
ward, has given all our Western 
States and Territories a new im- 
portance ; and as ere long Oregon, 
with the rest. is destined to exert a 
wer and influence of immense 
import on the political and social 
character of the United States, we 
subjoin an account of the territory, 
that those of our readers who de- 
sire a minute acquaintance with 
the geographical locality and char- : 
acteristics of this outer wall of our republic, may 
understand what a world of resources is yet to 
be developed there. This territory is divided 
into three belts or sections, separated by ranges 
of mountains running very nearly parallel with 
the shore of the Pacific. The first or western 
section lies between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Cascatte mountains or President’s range. The 
second or middle section is between the Cascade 
mountains and the Blue mountains. .The third 
or eastern belt is between the range of the Blue 
mountains and the great range of the Rocky 
mountaihs. These sections have a distinction of 
soil, climate and productions. The first range 
of mountdins is continuous, from 100 to 150 
miles from the coast and has many high conical 
aks of from 12,000 to 14,000 feet above the 
evel of the sea, that are above the region of = 
petual snow, which is here 6500 feet high. he 
Biue mountains are irregular in their course and 
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occasionally interrupted, but generally proceed 
from the east of north to the south of west. On 
the south part of the territory is the Klamet 
range, running on the ralled of 42 degrees 
north latitude, and dividing the territory from 
California. The climate of the region between 
the ocean and the first range, though not un- 
healthy, is not in general very favorable to agri- 
culture. The climate is mild throughout the 
year, neither experiencing the severe cold of 
winter nor heat of summer. The mean temper- 
ature is 54 degrees of Fahrenheit. The winter 
continues from the last of December until Feb- 
ruary; the rains begin to fall in November and 
last till March, but they are not heavy, though 
frequent. Snow sometimes falls, but it seldom 
lies longer than threedays. The frostéare early, 
occurring in ‘the latter part of August. This, 
however, is owing to the proximity of the moun- 
tains, as the winds from them always cause a 


fp in the temperature. The country is in gen- 
ral well timbered with pine, firs, spruce, oaks 
(red and white), ash, arbutus, arbor vite, cedar, 
poplar, maple, willow, cherry and tew; with an 
undergrowth of hazel, rubus, roses. etc. Near 
the coast, the trees grow to an astonishing 
height. A fir tree growing near Astoria, eight 
miles from the sea, was forty-six feet in circum- 
ference ten feet from the ground, and 153 feet in 
length before giving off a.single branch, and not 
less than 300 feet in its whole height. Another 
tree of the same species, on the banks of the 
Umgua, was fifty-seven feet in circumference, 
and 216 feet in length below its branches ; -and 
sound pines, from 200 to 280 feet in height, and 
from twenty to forty feet in circumference, are 
Not uncommon. Near the foot of the Cascade 
range, the climate and soil are adapted to all 
kinds of grain, wheat, rye, oats, barley, peas, 
ete; and apples and pears succeed well. The 
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lowest .state, tho 
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low grounds of the eastern section 
are well adapted to grazing, and 
cattle subsist on the green or dried 
grass through the year, which fa- 
vors the rearing of great numbers 
of horses and horned cattle. The 
valley of the Willamette River is 
thought to contain the finest land 
in Oregon. This river has a course 
of about 100 miles, nearly north, 
and enters the Columbia on the 
south side. The wheat of this val- 
ley is of a superior quality, and 
yields from twenty to thirty bush- 
els to the acre. The soil of the 
second or middle section is gener- 
ally a light sandy loam; in the 
valleys a rich alluvion, and barren 
on the hills. The third or eastern 
section of Oregon between the Blue 
and Rocky mountains, is a rocky, 
broken and barren country. Stu- 
mouvtain spurs traverse 
t in all directions, affording little 
level ground; and in its elevated 
parts, snow lies nearly through the 
year. It oo rains, and no dew 
falls. The difference of tempera- 
ture, at sunrise and at noon, is 
often 40 degrees. The Columbia 
is the great river of this territory. 
Its northern branch rises in the 
Rocky mountains, in 50 degrees 
ey latinude, and 116 degrees 
west longitude, and thence pursues 
a northern route to McGillivray’s 
Pass in the Rocky mountains. 
Here the river is feet above 
the level of the sea, and receives 
Canoe River; it then turns south, 
and, receiving many tributaries— 
among which are Kootanie or Flat 
Bow, and the Flat Head or Clark’s 
River, from the east—proceeds to 
Fort. Colville. The Columbia is 
thus far surrounded by high moun- 
tains, and often expands into a line 
of lakes. At Culville it is 2049 feet above the 
level of the sea, havirg fallen 550 feet in 226 
miles. To the south of this it tends to the west, 
receiving- Spokan River from the east. Thence 
it pursues a westerly course for sixty miles, and 
bending to the south, receives Okanagan River, 
which has its source in a line of lakes, extensive- 
ly susceptible of canoe pant em It thence 
passes to the southward until it reaches Walla- 
walla, in 45 degrees north latitude, and receives 
Saptin or Lewis. River. It now takes its last 
turn to the westward, previously to passing 
through the range of the Cascade mountains. 
Thence there is a still water navigation for forty 
miles, when it is again obstructed by rapids. 
Thence to the o¢ean, 120 miles, it is navigable 
for vegsels requi twelve feet of water, at the 
obstructed ty many sand 
bars. In this part, it receives the Willamette, on 
which the city of Oregon is situated, 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“Temptation, or the Purse of Gold,” a domestic 
F. A. Donivace. 


woe Cast-out Evergreen,” a prose sketch, by 
an Tish Legrad, by Mrs. 8. P. Dovaarr. 
“ Perfect foot Happiness,” lines, by Mrs. M. W. Curtis. 


it true?” «poem, 
“To my Taper,” 
“A sone,” by T. ta. 


“ Blighted Prospecta,”” Nines. 
“ Music,” verses, by ANNIE 
“ The Fairies Fairies’ Pool.” poem, by Susaw II. Buatspmzz. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall present our readers with a fine view of the 
Monument, at Concord, Mass., taken on the spot, by our 
artist, Mr. Mallory. 

A fine series of capital views of the great Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky, taken on the spot by our artist, Mr. Leslie. 
These scenes embrae, first, a view of the Cave House ; rec- 


third, a view of the Entrance from the interior; fourth, 
Ratrance to the Gothic Gate; fifth, the Gothic’ hong =H 
sixth, the Star Chamber ; seventh, ‘the Bottomless 
and eighth, a view of the River Styx, forming a valuable 
illustrations of this great wonder 


Eva Lisi. 
eT G. STAPLES. 


of 


Metropolitan Hote’ wn by our artist, Mr. 
as a reader of Shakspeare, at her evening 
Asylum, at Trenton. Drawn by our artist, Mr. Manning. 
Hayti, with great splendor. 
A most beaatiful pictare representing Washington's 
A fine pletase seprowating the 


and accurate fac-simile of the Eastern 
we very beautiful of the Plate just —— 
tured by Stebbins & = = | for the use of the 
Wade. 
A very perfect likeness of Miss Kimberly, ce 
artist, Mr. Rowse. 
An excellent picture of the New Jersey State Lunatic 
A representation of the Seal, Insignia and Crown of the 
Emperor Faustin, who was recently crowned Emperor of 
Also, 9 capital view of Fond Calgisn, the equajey heunp 
..0f the renowned colored Emperor 
Head Quarters, at Newburg, N Drawn by our 
Mr. 
of Maple Sugar, as carried on in Vermont, 
ao’ States generally. Drawn irom life, by our artirt, 


GOLD DOLLARS. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says, that split gold 
dollars are rapidly multiplying —The piece, by 
some fine and ingenious machinery, is split in 
two, about one half of the coin abstracted, and 
the plundered sides stuck together again, the 
face of the piece not the least scarred or injured. 
A little care will readily detect the fraud. The 
milling around the edge will be found broken, 
and very generally a pewter-colored cement may 
be observed protruding from it. The cola, too, 
is thin in the middle. 

Orecon.—Last year the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Oregon removed the seat of government 
from Oregon City to Salem. There has since 


been a conflict between different branches of the 


government, as to which was the legal capital ; 
and each place has been honored with the resi- 
dence of part of the public officers. Congress 
has now set the matter at rest by recognizing 
Salem. 


i> 


Gussson’s Proromtas is as 


trations and typography. It always has readable stories,’ 


poetry, and sober literary selections, 80 that every 
taste may be gratified. Its illustrations are from regions 
aguthy, enst west, of in baths 
and every sone, so that the attentive becomes: 
learned traveller, and sees many « sight for his e414 es 
oF ten cones week, that my 
journeying would scarcely show x 
marvel of chenpuses.— Windham County Telegraph. 


Society revolution has lately 
occurred in these islands, which seemed likely to 
spread to the leeward islands. Queen Pomare 
had in vain applied to the American and Eng- 


lish residents for assistance. 


New Pranet—A new and very faint, planet 
has recently been discovered by Mr. Luther, at 
the Observatory of Bilk, near Dusseldorf. 


Gotp.—The shipments of gold from San 
Francisco to Panama, from Ist to 18th ult., in- 
clusive, amounted to $3,419,847. 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 

The individual who lives on from year to year 
in one spot, is not aware of the changes that take 
place in reality, any more than he perceives the 
growth of his children, or the progress of wrinkles 
or gray hairs in his own personal appearance. 
It is only by looking back to some given period, 
not, perhaps, far remote, and calling up to mind 
the exact appearance of things at that time, that 
he is aware of the astonishing strides of improve- 
ment. The growth of the cities and settlements 
in the West seem to us as marvellous as the crea- 
tion of Aladdin’s palace in a night time, while 
the scarcely less rapid advancements in our own 
immediate neighborhood do not surprise us at 
all, because we see how they are accomplished. 

If a new street is to be made, we see how large 
a material force is put upon the work what 

“strong arms and relentless industry are bro 


to bear, what ingenious Y ntrivances in 
the line aid the wers of 
n. Ifa new to be erected, 


we see the clear heads, the strong arms, the nu- 
merous teams, and the other lavish means enlisted 
in the service, and we wonder no longer that the 
} structure rises with the rapidity almost of thought 
to its destined position. 

It is only in looking back, as we before re- 
marked, that we are enabled to appreciate the 
march of improvement. It seems to be but a 
few months—in reality it is years—since Boston 
Common was a cow-pasture, dotted all over with 
the ungracefal forms of the milky mothers, in- 
terspersed with vagrant boys, whose delight was 
to harass the cows, the whole enclosed with a 
low wooden rail fence, whereupon idlers were 
wont to sit the live-long summer's day. Then 
the Frog Pond deserved its name ; it was a miry 
pool, where the few frogs that escaped the fate 
of St. Stephen at the hands of ruffianly boys, 
croaked dismally, in the still evenings, a melan- 
choly serenade. Marsh and barren flats extend- 
ed down to the back bay. The hand of improve- 
ment is here distinctly visible. The iron railing, 
the granite gateways that would do credit to 
Hyde Park, the fountain, the trim walls, the 
young and flourishing aisles of trees, the distant 
garden, all these are now worthy of the taste and 
liberality of the city. 

In the progress of city improvements, we 
meet with some heavy losses. With the increase 
of population, and the necessity of multiplying 
dwelling-houses, we have been obliged to sacri- 
fice those nice old fashioned gardens, with their 
fruit and ornamental trees and shrubbery, which 
formed such agreeable resting places for the eye, 
in the midst of the arid wilderness of bricks and 
mortar. We remember of witnessing with sor- 
row the destruction of the Washington Gardens, 
at the corner of West and Tremont streets. 
There were many fine old trees in this garden, 
and they lent grace and charm to the neighbor- 
hood. But the exigencies of civilization required 
the use of the axe; the fine old trees fell to the 
ground, and magnificent buildings rose on the 
site of the garden. 


A new process:is now going on: commercial 
Boston is elbowing fashionable Boston out of 
town. The increase of business demands that 
dwelling houses shall give place to stores. 
Pearl Street, but a very few years since the home 
of fashion, is now the mart of trade. So with 
other localities, Necessity has created a remedy 
for the effects of this pressure of business. The 
city has expanded in every direction, wherein it 
was capable of extension, and the increase of the 
means of transportation has bled ,th 

of its business men, its merchants and mechanics, 
to reside a few miles out of town. And thus 
the epburbs of the city have beembigproved and 
p bewatiied, as well as the city piper, which is 
P now environed by a broad belt of cottages, villas 
and gardens, extending taste, refinement and 
culture ‘into the surrounding country. 

In a few years, when Boston shall have ab- 
sorbed all the surrounding towns and villages, 
as London has absorbed its environs, it will be 


one of the largest as well as one of the most 


beautiful cities in the world. New York has 
been undergoing the same process of moving 
out of town, and her increase has been of-a char- 


acter worthy of the Empire State. The, magni- 
fieence of the new portions of the city is unsur- 
passed; and in a very few years the whole of 
Manhattan Island will be covered with buildings. 

Who says this is not a great country? 


ident John Q. Adams died in en 15th 


inst , at-a ripe old age. 


THEATRES AND THEATRICALS. 

We saw an excellent article in the Boston 
Transcript, a few days since, relative to theatri- 
cals. The tenor of the article was such as to 
show the folly of some over-scrupulous persons 
who utterly and most earnestly decry all the- 
atrical matters, but who, at the same time, pa- 
tronize negro minstrelsy, and a hundred other 
forms of amusement, that are certainly equally 
objectionable, to say the least of it. For our own 
part, we can see no harm in a well conducted 
theatrical establishment, and had much rather a 
sister or child of ours would listen to Shak- 
speare’s plays, than to Jim Crow songs, or wit- 
ness the delineations of a Dogberry or a Falstaff, 
than the banjo and bones performance of a negro 
band. If the wise and good would lend their 
counsel and patronage to the drama, they would 
at once elevate it to the standard where it be- 


longs, and make it what it is lly designed 

¢levator of virtue, the condemner 
the quick and pleasiig teacher Of the 
inillion: These thoughts were suggested by the 
proposition to build a new and spacious theatre 
in Boston, which we understand is soon to be 
done. With a good stock company, a large and 
elegant theatre, well conducted, would pay the 
proprietors, beyond a doubt. The readiness with 
which capitalists have subscribed to this purpose 
shows this also to be the general opinion of our 
citizens ;—the list of names showing some of the 
most substantial moneyed men among us as in- 
terested in the subject. 


OUR PRESS-ROOM. 

On the last page of the present number we 
offer to our readers a very elaborate and per- 
fect representation of our extensive press-room, 
where the Flag of our Union and the Pictorial 
are printed, with our other publications. In or- 
der to issue the papers promptly—-so large is the 
edition of each—we are obliged to work night 
and day, and with the most unremitting indus- 
try. A person who takes up the Pictorial and 
enjoys it at his ease and leisure, is little aware of 
the immense machinery and power that has been 
employed to produce the paper in the form in 
which he receives it ;—how many different hands 
have been employed upon the mechanical de- 

ent; how many brains have contributed to 
the “intellectual feast spread before him ; how 
much money has been expended to draw all this 
talent and mechanical power to one end and 
purpose. But we are content; we expend libe- 
rally; are largely patronized; our subscribers 
are satisfied and pleased, and so we shall go on 
improving and to improve. 


A Hiyt.—Persons addressing this office should 
be careful to write the name of the town they 
reside in very plain, and also to spell out their 
own name distinctly. Persons in the habit of 
writing their names often, acquire a careless way 
of doing so, forgetting that a name to a stranger 
is the hardest possible thing to make out when 
poorly written. 


a » 


Horcaxiss & Co.—This enterprising firm 
have every new publication of the day upon their 
counters, at the earliest t of i g from 
the press. They have for sale Chambers’ ‘Pocket 
Miscellany, a capital little book, from the press of 
Gould & Lincoln. 


Taanxs.—We should be worse than heathens 
not to appreciate the numerous and constant 


kind notices of the press in behalf of our Picto- 
rial. We'll try to deserve all the good things 


say of us. 


shall commence a new volume of the Pictorial, 
at which time we shall don an entirely new and 
beautiful suit of type, and otherwise improve 
the mechanical department of the paper. 


@umason’s liberal and well directed 
enterprise which Mr. Gleason has put into his pictorial 
weekly, has been handsomely appreciated by the pubiic. 
Travel where you may now through the United States, 
you see this handsome and interesting journal — Boston 
Daily Evening Transcript. 


Brnpinc.—Remember to preserve your papers 
carefully for binding at the close of the volume. 
There is no’more beautiful book than a bound 


volume of the Pictorial. 


Our next Numerr.—By reference to the 
announcement it will be seen that our next 


ual 
Decrasep.—The widow of the late Ex-Pres- Mimiber wilt be-a superb affair. 


Trvur—Mirth does not prove a quiet mind. 


In SO ey a Mr. Ellis, Mr. James W. Dana to 
Mies Ilarriet A 

By Rev. H. J. Ripley, D.D., Rev. J. Wheaton Smith, of 
Lowell, to Miss Sarah Maria Wilbur. 

By William Le tl Mr. Ebenezer Edmunds to Miss 


r. Blaikie, Mr. James Nason to Miss Elizabeth 


“—.. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John H. Sheridan to Miss Ju- 
lia A. Davis, both of Nashua, N. H. 
By Rev. Dr. Sharp, Mr. Henry Smitherman to Miss Cath- 


y, Mr. George W. Al- 


Miss 

At Medford, Hon. William P. ‘Preble to Miss Sarah Ann 
Forsaith, of Portland, Me. 

£4 San, Mr. Asa B. Pingree, of Rowley, to Miss Melita 

At om by Rev. Mr. a of Salem, Capt. Charles 
P. Low, of Brooklyn, N. ¥.. Sarah M. Tacker. 

At Newburyport, Mr. I. of Boston, 
to Miss Helen Simonds. 

At Nantucket, by Kev. Mr. Sa, Mr. Frederick Gard- 
ner to Miss Elizabeth Ann Barn 


to Miss Mary L. of 8. Kings 
At Portland, Me., Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. ‘James Mears 
to Miss Sarah Kice. 
At Concord, N. H., Mr. E. A. Jenks, of the Manchester 
Harriet 3. Stickney, of Waterville, Me. 


American, to Miss 


In this city, Mrs. Louisa Lenox, of Waltham, 20; Eliza 
A., daughter of Mr. David M. Lufkin, of Combridgeport, 5 H 
Mrs. Maria H. Wood, 32; Clara W. , daughter of r. J. H. 
Farwell, 3; Mrs. Mary Pp. Williams, 87; Mr. Thomas Dan- 
iels, 36; Mr. Walter C. Manning, 40. 

At Charlestown, Mr True F. Worthen, 31. 

At Cambridgeport, Miss Clara W. Abbott, 28. 

At Brookline, Mrs. Hannah Chamberlain, of Boston, 73. 

At Newton Corner, Mrs. Abigail B. Moulton, 8. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Sophronia Emerson, 37. 

At Lawrence, Mrs. Johanna Beecher, 50. 

At Lyon, Mr. John A. Rue, 37 

At Salem, Mrs. H 


At Beverly, * Capt. John Fielding, 82. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Hannah Lane, 80. 

At Newbury, Mrs. Sarah H. Plummer, 81. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Mary Titcomb, 86. 

At South Braintree, Miss M Potter, of Ipswich, 48. 

At Berlin, Vt., Dea. Peter Hubbard, 77. 

At Conway, N.H , Mr. H. G. Eaton, of Newton, Ms., 32. 

At Biddeford, Me., Samuel Piersol, 93. 

At Hartford, Ct., Rev. D. B Turner, 27. 

At New York, Dr. Geo. H. Kingsbury, 39 ; t. Lucius 
H. Fairchild, 33; Mr. Henry Griswold Wolcott, 

At Pleasant Mills, N. ¥Y., Mr. Joseph Johnson, 93. 

At Astoria, N. Y., Mrs. Hannah Thornton, 73. 

At Newark, N. J., Mrs. Hannah, wife of J. A. Kanouse. 

At Philadelphia, Mrs. Sarah Kllery Sargent, 23. 

At Guayama, Porto Rico, W. H. Tracy, U. 8. Consul, 56. 
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LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
= eventsof the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 

nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known ‘orld, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also we 
given, wi from the animal kip 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
aod beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of nation matter and 

h weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


nasmuch as its aim enone, in connection with the 
fund of amusement ifeffords, and the rich array of orixi- 

nal miscellany It presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
tone of and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that i8 good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In t, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 


TERMS: $2 00 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
Fach six months completes a volume, commencing on 


the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 
per year. 


the PicrontaL Drawine-Koom Companion, = 


The Picronmuat Drawimve-Room Companion may be 
Obtained at any of ‘the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 


Published every Saturday, b. 
F. @LEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
t WINCH, ‘nse Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLBY, 113 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
BE. K. WoobWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 
ived at cither of the above places. 


Subserip 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 
TO MY SISTER ELLIE, 
ON HER SEVENTH BIRTHDAY. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


Fairy sister! bright-eyed Ellie! 
Thou art beautiful! so fair! 

With thine eyes of starry azure, 
And curls of golden hair ; 

With thy smile of angel sweetness, 
And lips of coral bright ; 

Thou art lovely, dearest sister, 
fair as a form of light. 


Fairy sister! bright-eyed Ellie! 
Thy beauty bright must fade ; 

And time’s ne'er fading furrows 
On thy fair brow be laid. 

Mid life’s thick clustering roses, 
There oft is hid a thorn ; 

Thy heart will yet be anguished, 
And by their sharpness torn. 


Fairy sister! bright-eyed Ellie! 
Yet laugh on in thy glee; 
I would that life were ever 
As bright as now to thee. 
Yet laugh on, joyous Ellie, 
Be merry while you may ; 
For soon enough will sorrow 


Chase all thy mirth away. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


WASHING DAY. 
A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON, 


“I wisn you would try and get time to fix 
my pants this morning,” said Mr. Jeremiah Jones 
to his better half, as he stood before the glass, 
leisurely drawing a razor across his well-lathered 
face. 

“What?” asked the lady, somewhat impa- 
tiently. 

“TI merely observed, my dear, that you would 
oblige me by mending my inexpressibles “to- 
day,” resumed Mr. Jones, stroking his smooth 
chin, with a complacent air. “Three buttons 
have been missing for as many days, and I re- 
ally believe there’s a hole in one of the pockets, 
for I haven't been able to keep any change in it 
for a long time,” he added, glancing significantly 
towards his wife. 

“Mr. Jones, are you aware what day of the 
week it is?” asked the latter, with an ominous 
expression of countenance. 

“T have an indistinct remembrance of attend- 
ing church yesterday, and according to the law 
of rotation, it must be Monday. Am I right, 
my love ¢” 

“ Quite right, Mr. Jones, and I hope you will 
conduct yourself accordingly. Don’t trouble me 
with buttons, strings, and pockets out of order, 
for it’s washing day, and I’ve something else to 
attend to.” 

“ But can’t Abby wash ?” 

“ Certainly she can.” 

“Well, then, I don’t see why you can’t do 
anything you please.” 

“It isn’t to be expected that you can; men 
are not remarkable for their clear-sightedness in 
domestic matters, and I'm afraid never will be; 
but that don’t prevent me from knowing that she 
will not do it thoroughly, unless I am near by.” 

“ That's curious,” observed Mr. Jones, musing- 
ly. “Why not dismiss her and get one who 
will ?” 

“The remedy is worse than the disease. It 
would only keep one unsettled all the time, for 
they are quite alike in that respect,” replied the 
lady. “In fact it wouldn’t be‘much more work 
to do the washing myself, than to be obliged to 
overlook her every minute.” 

“Why not try it, then; it’s quite a bill of ex- 
pense now, you know, and I never looked at it 
in that light before,” 

“What obtuseness!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones. 
“ At any rate, I have the worst of it, and can do 
as I like, I suppose.” 

“ Of course, my love, of course; but it seems 
to me that if you would—” 

“I can’t—it isn’t possible,” interrupted the 
lady, imperatively. “Come, let us go down to 
breakfast.” 

And to breakfast they went, Mr. Jones sitting 
dubiously down to the smoked and thick coffee, 
aud eggs boiled to the hardness of brickbats 
But not a murmur escaped him; for he had 
been so repeatedly assured by his wife that 
things could not be properly attended to on 
washing mornings, that he had become recon- 


ciled to what once had almost been unendar- 
able. Washing, he had been told, was the first 
and most important consideration, and if Abby 
chanced, in the hurry and bustle, to forget the 
eggs, and failed to “settle the coffee,” was she 
to be blamed * 

Time renders many unpleasant things bear- 
able, and Mr. Jones hoped he had become as pa- 
tient and self-sacrificing as any one could wish ; 
but he still cherished a sincere and heartfelt feel- 
ing of thankfulness that Monday occurred but 
once in the week. His wife, though usually a 
good-tempered woman, was sure to be “out ef 
sorts” on that day, the children unusually noisy 
and rude, and his home anything but attractive. 
Mrs. Jones also was afflicted with another pecu- 
liar notion, and this was the imperative necessity 
of “cleansing linen” on one particular day, and 
no other. Rain or shine, cold or hot, sick or 
well, this duty must be atiended to before an- 
other. To use her ewn words, “when washing 
was omitted on Monday, one day in the week 
was entirely lost, and everything behindhand.” 

The force of this argument Mr. Jones could 
never be brought to admit. Upon the very day 
on which the above conversation occurred, he 
consulted the thermometer, and found the mer- 
cury two degrees below zero. He mentioned 
the fact, and mildly suggested that it might be 
for the benefit of the family to change the pro- 
gramme of operations for the day. The hint 
was not very graciously received, and with a 
erest fallen countenance, he left the house, la- 
menting that washing day and its acccompany- 
ing discomforts could not forever be abolished. 


When the hour for dinner arrived, with a 
heavy heart and many forebodings, he left his 
place of business and started for home. Unfor- 
tunately something attracted his attention, as he 
commenced ascending the steps in front of his 
dwelliog, and prevented him from observing 
that they had been recently washed, and were 
now covered with a smooth sheet of ice; but a 
heavy fall and a sprained ankle made him 
immediately aware of the fact. 

But this was not the extent of his misfortunes. 
As he arose with a groan, and an incoherent 
sentence (which must have implied considerable, 
judging from the tone in which it was uttered), 
and began to make his way down the dark pas- 
sage, he had the ill luck to overturn Abby, who 
was cautiously ascending with a full pail of soap 
and water iu her hands. Of course the latter 
was precipitated, screaming with terror, to the 
bottom, while the water which she carried was 
very unceremoniously dashed over the person of 
the unfortunate Mr. Jones, as well as entirely 
drenching herself. 

After ascertaining that the girl was more 
frightened than hurt, and that no serious dam- 
age had been done, he began to look about him 
for dinner. No signs of any were apparent ; but 
upon raising a window for the smoke and steam 
to clear away a little, he discovered his wife, 
with flushed cheeks, in front of the cooking 
stove. 

“ How do you prosper, Mrs. Jones ?” he asked, 
at the same time wringing the water from his 
saturated pants, with a desperate air. 

“How do I prosper, indeed! If you knew 
how I’ve been tormented all this morning, you 
wouldn't ask the question,” retorted the lady. 

“Then you haven’t enjoyed yourself very 
well?” pursued her husband, industriously work- 
ing away on the wet articles. 

“TI left the room a few moments to help Ab- 
by, and when I returned, that abominable coal 
fire had every spark gone out. I’ve kindled it 
twice, and shan’t touch it again. There’s no 
dinner, and you'd better go out and get some- 
thing at an eating saloon.” And Mrs. Jones, 
who really looked very much fatigued, sank into 
a chair, and declared she would give up trying. 

“Isn't the washing almost done?” asked Mr. 
Jones, glancing round the disordered kitchen. 

“ Abby would have finished long ago, if Char- 
ley—a chubby, mischievous boy of four years— 
had not poured a basin of blueing water over 
a large basket of clothes which were all ready 
to hang out, and consequently she had them to 
rinse over again. Not content with this feat, he 
watched his opportunity, and scattered a hand- 
ful of ashes into the starch that I had spent half 
an hour or more in making. It-was spoiled, of 
course, and more had to be made. I declare, it 
requires the patience of Job to live through a 
washing day! Everything goes wrong, and it 
really seems as though everybody takes comfort 
in vexing me. Somebody is sure to call when I 
am not prepared to sce them, and as likely as 


any way a country cousin pops ia to eat a little 
luncheon,” 

Mr. Jones sighed, but made no reply. 

“TI don’t see as it need to affect you any,” pur- 
sued his wife. “You are away, and I have all 
the trouble and vexation to bear alone. It is 
useless to expect sympathy from a man, for he 
cannot realize the importance of the subject, and 
I verily believe, imagines housework nothing 
but child’s play. I don’t think it would require 
more than a month’s work at the business to 
dispel the illusion.” 

“ Possibly not,” returned the husband, smiling 
faintly at the prophetical remark ; “but you are 
entirely wrong in saying that this state of things 
does not affect me, for it assuredly does, and in 
any but an agreeable manner. It is not so very 
pleasant to enter a cold dining-room, in the win- 
ter season, and find the children half-dressed and 
crying with cold, while the mother, en dishabille, 
is scolding, and endeavoring to quiet them. 
When this is partially accomplished, with length- 
ened faces we sit down to a badly laid table, 
with a cold, unpalatable breakfast spread upon 
it. This naturally creates dissatisfaction, and 
we all leave the room, mutually out of temper. 
Dinner, if we succeed in getting any, proves, 
generally but a second edition of breakfast, with 
much the same dessert, occasionally interspersed 
with a fall, a thorough wetting, and the various 
misfortunes you have recounted. I do not say 
this is wholly your fault, but it isin part. You 
have never accustomed your domestics to prac- 
tise self reliance, or to depend upon their own 
judgment, in the least. This, however much 
help you may have, makes you a little short of a 
household drudge. There are two extremes, 
neither of which is desirable; but there is a 
certain medium point, which, if adhered to, 
would make even Mondays less dreaded. Abby 
is an honest, capable girl, and I do not think it 
best to dismiss her for this fault, alone ; but you 
would do well to tell her your wishes, and see 
that she carries them out, without the necessity 
of your standing by her elbow all the while. 
Bui upon one point Iam resolved,” continued 
Mr. Jeremiah Jones, in a determined manner, 
“and that is, from this day to patronize a laun- 
dry, until we can have washing done in the 
house in a quiet, systematic way, and in a man- 
ner which does not require us all to become un- 
companionable and ill-tempered for the day. 
The home I shall thereby gain, and the additional 
comforts, will more than repay me for the extra 
expense I may incur.” 

Mrs, Jones saw by her husband’s manner that 
he was in earnest, and did not attempt to oppose 
him in this resolution, but slily remarked that 
he would “soon get tired of it.” 

But it was not so. The bills for washing were 
promptly paid upon presentation, and Mr. Jones 
seemed highly satisfied with his experiment. 
He no longer spent Sunday in dreading the fol- 
lowing day, and at length ventured to take a 
friend home to dine with him on Monday, with- 
out encountering  frewning face, and other evi- 
dences of disapprobation at his temerity. Din- 
ner was well served at the usual hour, and his 
wife, with a smiling countenance, and dressed 
neatly, presided with her accustomed grace, oc- 
casionally taking part in the animated conversa- 
tion; while Mr. Jones was heard more than once 
to assert, that nothing could induce him to ex- 
perience again the misfortunes and vexations of 
a washing day. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SPRING I8 HERE. 


BY C. JILLSON. 


Gentle breezes now are sweeping 
Over the meadow and the lea, 
While the sparkling mountain streamlet 
Swiftly glides towards the sea ; 
Birds are singing in the forest 
Songs of freedom and of cheer, 
Telling us that winter ’s ended, 
And that gentle spring is here. 


Flowers are springing in the wildwood, 
And within the silent glen ; 
Far away from strife and tumult, 
Far from all the haunts of men. 
Earth is filled with varied beauty, 
And each moment grows more dear, 
While we gaze on nature’s grandeur, 
Knowing gentle spring is here. 

Some in their discourse desire rather commen- 
dation of wit,in being able to hold all argu- 
ments, than of judgment in discerning what is 
true, as if it were a praise to know what might 
be said, and not what should be said. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MAY. 


Pleasure we deem, 
Governs supreme, 
While gay biras round us sweetly sing. 


Welcome again, bright morfth of May ! 
Again we rove. 
Through wood and grove, 

And happy children skip and play ; 
Some with a book 
Beside the brook, 

Do pass their childhood’s time away. 


Welcome once more, thou month of love! 
With notes of praise, 
Our voices raise 
To God, who watches from above ; 
That when pale death 
Shall take our breath, 
Through sunny fields we then may rove. 


THE POET’S RESIDENCE. 


Let no poet be born in a metropolis, but, if 

ssible, in a hamlet, or, at the highest, in a vil- 

e. The excesses and fascinations of a great 
city are to the excitable weak soul of a child 
like supping at a midnight table a draught of 
burnt waters, or bathing in fiery wine. Life ex- 
hausts itself in boyhood, and, after enjoying the 
greatest, he has nothing more to wish but 
smaller joys and village pleasures. But one 
does not gain so much when he comes from a 
city to a village, as, on the contrary, from Joditz 
to Hoff, that is, from a village toa city. I am 
thinking of that which is most important to the 
poet—love. He must, in the city, draw about 
the warm zone of the friends and acquaintances 
of his parents, the- greater and colder number 
from the icy circle of unloved persons, who meet 
and pass him with the same indifference that a 
ship’s company on the great ocean meet and 
pass another ship, freighted with those they do 
not love. But in a village, they love all the in- 
habitants, and not a nursling is there buried, but 
every one knows its name and illness, and the 
tears it has cost. * * When a poet wanders 
from such a village. he brings to every one he 
meets a piece of his heart, and he must journey 
far before the whole heart is expended upon the 
streets and lanes.— Richter. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LET THY WORDS BE KIND AND SOOTHING. 


BY G. BRIGGS LEONARD. 


Let thy words be kind and soothing, 
Falling sweetly on the ear ; 

All of life’s rough highway smoothing, 
Tones of love will ever cheer. 


Why are words unkindly spoken? 
What should cause that tear to start? 

Why are vows, so sacred, broken? 
Vows that won a trusting heart. 


O, the wails of pain and anguish, . 
On this beauteous planet heard ; 

Or the hearts of love that languish 
For some gentle, love-toned word. 


Be it mine to ease life’s burden, 
Be it mine to cheer and love; 

And though gold be not my guerdon, 
Riches shall be mine above. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE GREAT. 


Few footprints of the great remain in the sand 
before the ever-flowing tide. Long ago it wash- 
ed out Homer’s. Curiosity foliows him in vain ; 
Greece and Asia perplex us with a rival Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. The rank of Aristophanes is 
only conjectured from his gift to two poor play- 
ers in Athens. The age made no sign when 
Shakspeare, its noblest son, passed away. His 
birth, marriage, authorship, and his retirement 
compose his biography. Of every country and 
season the complaint is felt and uttered. Precious 
would be the journal by a Florentine de Foe of 
the in-door occupations of Dante. Think of be- 
holding, as in a glass, Macchiavelli living along 
the lines of his political web; Galileo watching 
the moon plough her way across the clouds; or 
Tasso, with Polybius io his hand, marshalling 
the knigtts of y-— Willmott's Pleasures of 
Literature. 


1 AM NOT OLD. 


I am not old—though years have cast 
Their shadows on my way i 

J am not old—though youth hath passed 
On rapid wings away ; 

For in my heart a fountain flows, 

And round it pleasant thoughts repose ; 

And sympathies and feelings high, 

Spring like the stars on evening's sky. 


I am not old—time may have set 
“ His signet on my brow,” 

And some faint furrows there have met, 
Which care may decpen now ;" 

Yet love, fond love, a chaplet weaves 

Of fresh young buds and verdant leaves ; 

And still in 

v swect once were mine. 
Park Benjamin, 


BY ED. NEWCOMB. 
mnnnngnraponann. Welcome, welcome, gay month of spring! 
. The grazing herds, 
Do to our hearts sweet pleasure bring ; 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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A NATURAL WONDER. 

Col. Alvah Mann, well known as formerly of 
the firm of Welch & Mann, circus proprietors, 
has on exhibition one of the rarest specimens of 
nature’s freaks that has ever been seen, or of 
which we have any record in history. It is that 
of a living snake in the eye of a living horse. The 
snake is about four inches in length, and is con- 
stantly in motion, a3 if making an effort to free 
itself from its optical imprisonment. Gentlemen 
who have witnesséd it in New York pronounce 
it the crowning wonder of fantastic nature. The 
horse has been purchased by an English gentle- 
man, to go to the Zoological Gardens, London. 
The snake made its appearance in the eye about 
four months since. 


RECOVERY OF SPEECH. 

A few days since, a singular and pleasing in- 
cident occurred at the Philadelphia Mint. A 
number of young females are employed there, 
one of whom had been deaf and. dumb for ten 
years, an affliction resulting from scarlet fever. 
While engaged at her occupation, judge of the 
surprise of her companions, to hear her exclaim, 
“O, I believe I can speak!” So great was the 
astonishment that one of the females swooned, 
and the most of them were strangely affected. 
Since then, the female has entirely recovered 
her speech. 


SCARLET FEVER. 

"?he Baltimore Sun says: “ We published, a 
year or two ago, a simple remedy for scarlet fe- 
ver—being no other than rubbing the patient 
thoroughly with fat bacon. We have since, at 
various times, received assurance from different 
parties—whom the notice led to make the trial 

of it—of the entire success of the experiment. 
Others are just now sending us testimonials of 
the astonishing and speedy cures recently 
wrought by it. We mention the matter that 
others may ‘go and do likewise.” 


GREAT PLUNDER. 

But little short of a quarter of-a million of 
dollars, it is officially stated, is the amount of 
which the Suffolk Bank, of Boston, has been 
defrauded by two dishonest clerks. The precise 

sum stolen, as shown by a careful investigation 

of. the books of the bank, is ascertained to be 
$214,515 25—and this enormous sum has been 
all abstracted within a year, and all, or nearly all 
of it, sunk in stock operaiions by the guilty 
parties. 


Amoition.—The road on which ambition 
_ travels has this advantage : the higher it ascends 
the more difficult it becomes, till at last it termi- 
nates on some elevation too narrow for friend- 
ship, too steep for safety, too sharp for repose, 
and where the occupant, above the sympathy of 
man, @hd below the friendship of angels, resem- 
bles, in the solitude, if not the depth of his suf- 
ferings, a Prometheus chained to the Caucasian 
rock. 


Vanity.—The way in which vanity displays 
itself in little thiags, is often amusing. Every- 
body has heard of the warm farmer, who com- 
plained of the heat of wearing silver buttons, 
when he found those he sported unnoticed. In 
like manner, Dr. Johnson related an anecdote of 
a man who was so fond of displaying on his 
sideboard all the plate he possessed, that he 
actually added his spurs to the shining heap. 


Dons—Queer people, the Chinese. 
Creditors, in the celestial empire, have, it is said, 
a singular method of prosecuting debtors. 
When weary of dunning, in the ordinary method, 
they carry away the door of the delinquent’s 
house. This lets in evil genii, and is considered 
a great misfortune. To prevent it, debtors often 
burn their houses, doors and all. 

annual 
Gingerbread Fair commenced at the Barrier du 
Trone, Paris,on Easter Sunday. It has been 
visited by over 150,000 persons; there are some 
four hundred booths ladened with gingerbread, 
the piles of which would reach round the city if 
laid in single file. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON TARE NecK.—Several 
large and elegant houses are shortly to be erect- 
ed on the Neck, round Union Square. 


ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY.—Want- 
ed, by a housewife, a recipe for cooking raw silk. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


They are eating green corn at New Orleans. 

The Minnie rifle is said to be effective at a dis- 
tance of 600 yards. 

Passengers can now be conveyed across the 
Isthmus of Panama in fifteen hours. 

The organ was invented about 951, the first 
being erected in Winchester cathedral. 

Thomas Boyd, of Chester county, Pa., reputed 
to be wurth $16,000, committed suicide lately. 

Immigrants to the number of 14,627 arrived 
in New York from the 2d to the 9th inst. 

Madame Laborde is soon to sing in opera at 
Moscow. 

The Uxbridge Cotton Mills Com have 
raised the weaving 12 per 

A few cases of cholera have occurred at one 
or two points in Illinois. 

The New Orleans Picayune states that a cre- 
vasse has occurred on the Mississippi, helow 
Providence, which is one hundred yards wide. 


The journeymen bricklayers. of Memphis, 


Tenn.,.are on a strike—refusing. to work while: 


negroes are employed with them. 

At San Antonia, Texas, about the Ist of 
April, the editor of the Texan picked a few ripe 
blackberries. 

If you wish to preserve fine teeth, always clean 
them thoroughly after you have eaten your last 
meal at night. 


A collar for horses has been invented, made of 
India rubber. Politicians, whose co are irk- 
some, might take a hint froim this. 

The sale of liquor was discontinued at all the 
stations on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Rail- 
road, on the Ist inst. 

At New York, Joseph Sleeth, a blacksmith, 
beat his wife Matilda so badly, recently, that she 
died the next day. Rum was the instigator. 

A new kind of tobacco is cultivated in some 
places in Maryland. It is named Persian tobac- 
co, is of a beautiful color, and commands a high 
price. 

There are three hundred and fifty-one light- 
houses on the coast of the United States. In 
1789, there were but eight, and in 1820, only 
fifty-five. 

David Hume used to say, a little miss going 
to dance at a ball in a fine new dress, was as 
happy as a pes orator after having made an 
eloquent and applauded speech. 

It is stated that $20,000 have been subscribed 
towards rebuilding the National Theatre. The 
owner gives nothing but the privilege to build 
on the land at a remunerative ground rent. 

The Legislature of Louisiana has amended 
the colored laws by abolishing the penalty of im- 
prisonment and permitting free persons of color 
to come on shore with passports from the mayor. 


The citizens of the new territory of Minnesota 
have voted to sustain the Maine law by a ma- 
jority of only 191 votes, and only 1515 votes 
were cast upon the question. 


Miss Dobbs says, the first time a coat sleeve 
encircled her waist, she felt as if she was in a 
pavilion built of rainbows, the window sills of 
which were composed of olian harps. 

It is suggested that the reason why Indian 
servants are called Coolies, is probably because 
their principal duty is to fan their masters in the 
heat of the day. 

The Boston Committee on the celebration of 
the 4th July have contracted with Messrs. San- 
derson & Lanergan, of East Cambridge, to fur- 
nish the fireworks upon that occasion. 

The contract for building the new hospital at 
Taunton has been given to a company of Lowell 
mechanics. The exterior of the building is to 
be completed before winter. . 

There are in the arsenals and armories of the 
United States about 500,000 muskets, 31,000 
rifles, and 24.000 pistols, the value of which is 
estimated at $4,000,000. 

The United States has in store at the arsenal, 
near St. Louis, 343,442 pounds of gunpowder—a 
larger quantity than is to be found at any other 
point in the United States. 

Young Haynes, who robbed the post-office in 
Virginia, of which his father was postmaster, of 
a large amount of money, was tried and con- 
victed at Stanton, on the 8th inst. 

The National Intelligencer announces that 
the corporations of Georgetown, Alexandria and 
Washington have, with the banks, raised $80,000 
for the repair of the Chesapeake canal, and that 
the work is progressing. 

Feargus O’Connor, the British Chartist leader, 

has exhibited such pranks, since his arrival in 
this country, as to confirm the suspicion, for 
some time entertained, that he is not wholly 
sane. 
A Washington says: “ An industrious 
friend lately returned from a two years’ residence 
in California, has made twenty thousand dollars 
—in experience, and brought home with him 
sixty-two cents!” 

Mr. Samuel Hammond, a teamster in the em- 
ploy of J. Dunnell & Son, residing in Pawtucket, 

. L, hung bimself in a barn in Seekonk, lately, 
and was not discovered until life was quite 
extinct. 

John Ziska was a distinguished leader of the 
persecuted sect of the Hussites. It is recorded 
of him that in dying, he ordered his skin to be 
made the covering of adrum. The Bohemians 
hold his memory in superstitious reverence. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The wife of Thackeray, the liveliest of mod- 
ern writers, is an inmate of a lunatic asylum. 

Cork hats are extensively advertised in Lon- 
don papers—weight, four ounces. 


The French government has granted 50,000 
francs for a monument to Marshal Ney. 

The following notice was affixed to a newly 
erected shop in Leeds, England: “This Ouse 2 
Lett. Hinquir Necks Doar.” 

“Tiberius Gracchus” is the title of a new 
opera, lately brought out at the Ducal theatre of 
Theimer. The composer is M. Unger. 


A man was lately detected in an attempt to 
set fire to the Bois (woods) de Boulogne, at 
Paris. He should have been tossed into the 
contiguous river, and declared in Seine. 

The queen of Spain has received an autograph 
letter from the President of the United States, 
congratulating her majesty on her late escape 
from assassination. 


No street in Constantinople has a name, nor 
is there a lamp in it, yet there Are five hundred 
thousand inhabitants! There's not a post-office 
= ; mail route in all Turkey, nor a church 

A ani ualification is uired in the 
officers of the English militia. A cctonal must 
be heir to £1300, or have £600 per annum; a 
captain, £200 a year, or heir to £400 ; a lieuten- 
ant, £100 a year, or heir to £200. 


At the plundering of the Palais Royal and 
the chateau of Neuilly, in February, 1848, so 
much porcelain was destroyed that the Sevres 
Porcelain Manufactory paid 10,844 francs for 
the gold remaining on the fragments. 


Bombay advices had reached Liverpool. Ne- 
gotiations with the Burmese having failed, and 
their insults being continued, a force of 6000 
men in equal proportions from Calcutta and 
Madras was sent out for Burmah about the 12th 
of March. 

Of ballet dancing, a London paper remarks: 
“ For the present, the taste for this entertainment 
seems to be dormant, if not dead, in England, 
and, indeed, all over Europe. The grace of the 
art disappeared with Taglioni—the intelligence 
and wit with Fanny Elssler.” 

The London Times says that the lighting and 
ventilating of the new aes of Commons is 

et an unsolved problem. Members cannot stay 
in it more than three hours, strangers sneeze all 
the time they intended to devote to amusement, 
while all the reporters, notwithstanding every 
precaution, have caught severe colds, and been 
nearly killed. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Envy is a mean man’s homage. 

——The chamber of sickness is the chapel of 
devotion. 

—Charity is the affection of good, and faith 
the affection of truth. 

—He who serves well need not be afraid to 
ask his wages. 

——In our ordinary actions there is not one of 
a thousand that concerns ourselves —Montaigne. 


——tTrue happiness consists in the preserva- 
tion of a firm and equal mind. 

Love is the fever of the soul; passion is 
the delirium of that fever. 

——Every art is best taught by example ; good 
deeds are productive of good friends. 

——Never ridicule sacred things, or what 
others may esteem as such, however absurd they 
may appear to be. 

—Never resent a supposed injury till you 
know the views and motives of the author of it, 
and on no occasion relate it. 

——Always take the part of an absent person, 
who is censured in company, so far as truth and 
propriety will allow. 

——lIf a man makes me keep my distance, the 
comfort is, he keeps his own at the same time.— 


——tThere are truths which some men despise, 
because they have not examined them, and 
which they will not examine because they despise. 


——It is a most mortifying reflection for any 
man, to consider what he has done compared 
with what he might have done. 

——Selflove is at once the most delicate and 
the most tenacious of our sentiments; a mere 
—e will wound it, but nothing on earth will 

ill it. 

—— Many have been ruined by their fortunes ; 
many have escaped ruin by the want of fortune. 
To obtain it, the great have become little, and 
the little, great— Zimmerman. 

——tThe forms and ceremonies of politeness 
may be dispensed with. in a measure, in the re- 
laxations and intimacies of one’s own fireside, 
but kind attentions never. 

——Extravagant people are always penurious. 
Show us a woman who pays a hundred dollars 
for a shawl, and we will show you a woman who 
will run all over town to get her husband’s shirts 
made “ sixpence cheaper.” 

——tThe frank avowals, the stately candors, 
the noble self forgetting which we meet with in 
books, are very seldom met with anywhere else. 
When they are, let us guard them jealously, for 
they are the jewels of life. 


Joker's 


“O, Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me,” as the 
feller sed ven he was.-trying to steal the goat. 

Which causes a girl the most pleasure, to hear 
herself praised, or to hear another gal run down. 

Noah knew but little about rain. If he had 
been here for eight or nine months past, then he 
could talk on the subject. 

“ Those dear eyes of thine,” as the old gentle- 
man said when he bought his wife a pair of fifty 
cent spectacles. 

Prof. Hannibal, in his last lecture in the N. Y. 
Picayune, alluded to a piece of poetry as “ de nee 
flax ulster of songs.” 


The four great evils of life are said to be— 
standing collars, stove-pipe hats, tight boots and 
tobacco. 


A person being asked the other day, whether 
he was in favor of the Maine liquor law, replied,, 
“ Partly; I go for the liquor, bating the law.” 

Why is an omnibus driver swearing at his 
horses like a good Christian? Because he is 
above making unpleasant remarks. 


Political weathercocks are eligible to mem- 
bership in the New England Poultry Association, 
there being nothing in its constitution to hender 
them. 

A newly-married couple riding in a carriage 
were overturned, whereupon a stander-by said it 
was a shocking sight. “ Yes,” said a gentleman, 
“to see those just wedded, ‘ fall out’ so soon.” 


“Jim, don't it rain hard?” remarked “one of 
the boys” to another during the late pluvial 
weather. “No,” was the reply, “I think it rains 
as easy as falling off a log.” 

Water is nourishing. All yon have to do is 
to put it in a pot over the fire, drop in a beef 
bone, rice, a few potatoes, and a little salt. 
Among hungry people this is called water cure. 


A young and rather fast gentleman once mar- 
ried a lady old enough to be his grandmother, 
because he owed her a debt of fifty dollars for 
board. He found it an awful dear bargain in 
the end. 

The man who refused to take aone dollar 
bill because it might be altered from a ten, pre- 
fers stage travelling to railroads. The former, 
he says, rides him eight hours for a dollar, while 
the latter only rides him one. 


VOLUME 


THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 


Volume first of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room Companion 
is now elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, 
and illumined sides, forming a superb parlor ornament in 
the shape of a book of 


Five Hundred and Sixty Pages, 


AND OVER 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views: and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting subjects, wth an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-P«., INDEX. 

Besides, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of origi- 
nal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best 
of American authors, with a current News Record of the 
times ; altogether forming an exceedingly novel and eile- 
gant volume. 

For sale at the publication Office, by our wholesale Agents, 
and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for 
Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poe’ic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and ata very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing 03 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE M1“LION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE IIOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Frau ~~ the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its... ary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the forcign and domestic news of the day, so 
condersed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 

An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 

and every department is under the most finished and per- 

fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 

duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
ore our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 


weekly paper in the Union. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
1 subscriber, one year, ©. . $200 
16 20 00 


One copy of the Fic oF oun Unto, and one copy ~f the 
RIAL Daawine-Room Companion, one year, for » 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to actasagen. 
and form claibs, on the above terms. 

*,# All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
or Tae or ovr Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 


FoUa CENTS single copy. 
= F. GLEASON, 
Proprizror, Bostox, Mass. 
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INTERIOR VISW OF OUR PRESS-ROOM, WHERE ARE PRINTED THE PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, AND THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
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